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business men. It records what a tourist would see and learn 
in Cuba about the country, particularly its capital, Havana, and 
the customs of the people. There are a great many illustra- 
tions, most of which are reproduced from snapshots taken by 
the author during his residence in Cuba. 
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MISIONES LAICAS EN AMERICA 


(Discurso leido ante el Capitulo Neoyorquino de la Asociacion Americana 
de Maestros de Espafiol el 8 de noviembre de 1919.) 


Acabais de oir la voz de la madre Espafia por boca de uno’ de 
los mas cabales representantes de la agitacion que hoy la inspira y 
transforma y de aquel inmutable patriotismo ante el cual al pasado 
de la patria espafiola solo cuadra manto de inatenuable gloria, no 
en gracia y homenaje de fervor filial, sino como inmaculada inves- 
tidura unica. Cuanto a mi, pues que el solo merecimiento al honor 
de la palabra en esta asamblea, es el ser hijo de uno de los pueblos ? 
que en America hablan el noble idioma propagado por vosotros en 
la mayor de las naciones, natural es que el mensaje sea en justifica- 
cion y alabanza de vuestro esfuerzo, por cuanto acerca para la mutua 
empresa de lo por venir y por los medios de mas intima y superior 
eficacia humana, las dos mitades del mundo de la democracia. 

Sabemos que, si bien no solo de ideas vive el hombre, solo por 
ellas vive vida social; que la historia tiene en mas la produccion y 
el comercio de pensamientos y la realizacion de éstos en obra de 
arte o de vida, que las vicisitudes economicas, que siempre fueron 
consecuencia desastrosa de alguna forma de ignorancia colectiva, 
que mientras tales ignorancias subsistan, aun cuando la era presente 
date del predicador Nazareno y no de quienes lo crucificaron, esta 
postuma reverencia convencional al martir no acallara en los labios la 
cotidiana plegaria del pan nuestro, ni en los corazones la inclinacion 
a acapararlo con hambre comparable a la primitiva ancestral; a la 


* Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. * Venezuela. 
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gula del salvaje que, ante el alimento, lo devora hasta los limites de 
la hartura, como si ya la tierra no fuera a producirlo nunca mas, 
ni a brindarselo ; de suerte que si el mafiana fue siempre almohada de 
Ariel y de Don Alonso de Quijano, cada dia vivido es, como lo 
fueran los ayeres, pasto de Calibanes y yvangueses canibalos y 
ferocisimos. 

Sostener que la tradicional sujecion de los ideales a los apetitos 
es inmutable ley de la llamada naturaleza humana, es olvidar que todo 
progreso social ha sido un triunfo sobre aquel pretenso absolutismo 
del instinto y olvidar que el origen, los anales y la razon de ser de 
los pueblos de este continente, que ha erigido la escuela en incon- 
trastable instrumento de redencion y en fuente de igualdad y libertad 
civiles, confutan y anulan con el portento de su sencilla grandeza, 
aquella monstruosa tésis. Esta mitad del planeta revelada a la otra 
a la hora del Renacimiento, entre el aparato de fantasticas realidades 
mas bellas que la fabula; anunciada por videntes, descubierta por 
insignes caballeros de la aventura y consagrada a la libertad y al 
derecho por varones cuya peculiarisima virtud comtn no podia 
haberla producido ninguna otra familia de pueblos; este hemisferio 
que en su ribera del Pacifico, termino del Occidente, amortaja de 
polo a polo cada tarde el sol occiduo, como para resurgirlo a cada au- 
rora en fulgido mandado de nueva vida y nueva luz hacia el sopor del 
Oriente: esta América tiene la mision de sepultar por mano de sus 
maestros, a la sombra de nuestros Andes y de vuestra Sierra Nevada, 
el sangriento sol de la iniquidad y la mentira que presencio el exter- 
minio de las razas autoctonas, y de hacer que de las ondas que la 
circundan se alce, pan de la nueva comunion, el nuevo sol del 
mundo. 

Tal, sefores, es la fe hispanoamericana, roquefia cual la vuestra, 
y que junta en su devocion, como a lares propios, a Washington, v 
Franklin, a Jefferson y Lincoln; pide aras bajo vuestros cielos para 
los fundadores de nuestras patrias; finca en este culto la esperanza 
en la consumacion de la obra que a las Americas atribuye, y reniega 
de quien viola el credo americano, que considera uno desde las 
brumas boreales de Alaska a las australes de la Tierra del Fuego. 


2 De donde arranca esta fe americana, la mayor fuerza impon- 
derable e irrepresible de este hemisferio; la mayor fuerza impon- 
derable e irrepresible acaso de la tierra; fuerza generadora de re- 
publicas en todos los continentes ? 
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Los manantiales y su caudal fueron, para vosotros, las institu- 
ciones britanicas afinadas por vuestros proceres al ritmo democratico 
del Espiritu de las Leyes y de la mas sana doctrina de los precursores 
liberales de la época: la poblacion, afin y homogénea en punto de 
tendencias politicas y el caracter inicial de reivindicacion economica 
que asumié vuestra brega emancipadora. En razon de estos tres 
factores, cuando anuncié la campana filadelfa vuestra declaracion 
de independencia, no anunciaba en realidad sino un cambio de go- 
bierno en un pueblo ya formado con todos los requisitos de la unidad 
nacional y todos los elementos de grandeza moral que han hecho de 
los Estados Unidos pasmo y decoro de la historia. 

Cuando los fundadores de este pueblo vinieron a amparar tras el 
Atlantico su albedrio, trajeron el sefiorio de su conciencia religiosa 
y politica. La lucha por afirmarlo integramente en 1776, no solo os 
libro, por su relativa brevedad, del “rastrojo de la gloria militar” 
sino os abrid campo a participar de lleno en la revolucion industrial 
provocada por el genio inventivo de aquellos dias; mientras los 
buenos hados os franqueban paso al golfo azteca y al mar Pacifico y, 
sin mas hiato que el de reafirmar la Union sobre la base de la libertad 
e igualdad violadas en el esclavo, visteis poblarse vuestros bosques 
y praderas con lo mas viril de la Europa, hasta haberse dicho con 
justicia que “un dia ordinario de trabajo de los Estados Unidos vale 
por todas las entradas triunfales de la antigua Roma.’ 


Para nosotros las fuentes y sus raudales fueron, en lo institucio- 
nal, los estatutos hispanos, estatutos de una nacionalidad que, tras 
ocho siglos de incesante esfuerzo épico, acababa de nacer al amparo 
del Dios que habia peleado sus batallas contra el infiel, y del Rey, 
que simbolizaba la unidad de la Patria: en lo social: la burocracia 
peninsular gobernante ; los criollos, descendientes de espafioles, pero 
destituidos de funcién politica, y el fondo poblador, sumiso o esclavo, 
formado por el residuo aborigena, los forzados de la trata y los hibri- 
dos de todas esas gentes. Cuanto a lo ideolégico en la flor de la 
juventud criolla, las doctrinas del siglo décimo octavo y en la masa, 
las supersticiones de las selvas de América y del Africa, modificadas 
por el catecismo del Santo Oficio. 

El conquistador, argonauta en pos del vellocino y cruzado apos-’ 
tol de su fe, nos dejo la fecunda rebeldia de su individualismo, su 
campal rudeza autoritaria, la aureola del espiritu caballeresco y, 





1 Santiago Pérez (colombiano). ?Jdem. 
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cuando la tierra fecundada por él did su propia simiente y acendro 
en ella, conforme a cada vario grado de sazon espiritual, aquellos 
vicios y virtudes, quiso el criollo con herdica temeridad el predo- 
minio de su querer y en porcion completa de cielo y suelo desde las 
l’‘ampas al Avila y del Caribe a los términos de la América hispana. 
Cuando lo alcanzé en porfia que en cierta vasta zona ardio hasta 
por catorce anos, encontro que, dentro de la indecisa unidad nacional 
forjada por la independencia, florecia en caudillos la vieja semilla 
individualista y se iniciaba la pugna feudal por el gobierno, pugna 
que obsto la evoluciOn econdémica y resto por muchas décadas un 
mundo al movimiento del progresso. 

Por manera que, en el Norte, los libertadores fueron meros 
agentes de la voluntad de sobre tres milliones de anglo-sajones 
que habian resuelto montar casa aparte y propia; mientras en el 
Sur una escasa minoria, que aspiraba a reemplazar a fernando \ II 
en la explotacién del vasto feudo americano y una amorfa masa 
servil son el rudo instrumento, indocil y renuente, de la voluntad 
libertadora. .\ca la emancipacion es remate logico de un proceso de 
segmentacion y los hombres que realizan esa obra impersonal son, en 
suma, accidentales y episodicos ; alla la obra fue socialmente prema- 
tura y, en consecuencia, personalisima. Las individualidades que la 
inician y rematan son esenciales y creadoras. Tienen que encerrar 
dentro de los términos fulgurantes de la epopeya el lento proceso, 
apenas entonces esbozado, de formacion de la nacionalidad. lor eso 
a la independencia del Norte basta un héroe ejemplar; en tanto la 
del Sur requiere uno incomensurable y sin ejemplo. 

Ha de recordarse que para intentar la redencion de la America 
Espafiola habia que divulgar el pensamiento nuevo desde Meéjico a 
uenos Aires, a despecho de la lejania y de la Santa Hermandad y 
sin fiarlo todo a la sola virtud de la perspicuidad de las ideas. Hubo 
un joven, de rango y opulencia, en la expedicion hispana que, al par 
de la francesa, vino en ansia de teflir con su sangre las rojas listas 
de yuestra bandera y de encender, con chispear de aceros, las pristi- 
nas estrellas de su azul. De aqui, donde estreché la mano de Wash- 
ington, llevo la sed que devoro su vida; sed de libertar el resto de 
la America. Y aquel misionero, rancio castellano en su fe de 
nino y en su abnegacion caballeresca, de paso y como parte de su 
tarea de precursor, fue General de la primera Republica francesa, 
lego a la gloria el cuidado, que ella tuvo, de inscribir su nombre 
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en la mas egregia piedra triunfal de Francia y, sin que un punto 
lo abandonaran ni lo terco del propdsito, ni el constante regalo 
de la adversidad, inicié en logias fundadas por él en Londres, Cadiz 
y Paris a los hombres que debian propagar el Evangelio de la Revo- 
lucion, desde Chile al Golfo Azteca; arm6 su primera infeliz expe- 
dicion en la ciudad de Baltimore; comand6 en brevisima campafia 
infausta el primer ejército de Venezuela y cuando en todo el con- 
tinente meridional se emprendia a un tiempo la jornada en antici- 
pacion de la cual habia consumido él fortuna y reposo en treinta 
y mas afios de esfuerzo, cae devorado por su propia creacion, car- 
gado de innobles hierros, asombrando al Destino y a la Merte con 
la imposible altivez de su menosprecio. 


Cuando cayo el Precursor quedo en pie en la muchedumbre 
pobladora, sierva mas que del amo de su propia tiniebla interior, la 
instintiva indiferencia por el cambio de sefores a que se la convidaba 
y en los militares, que aspiraban a dominarla, cundio la indisciplina. 
Habia que crear ejércitos y nacionalidades con aquellos elementos y 
que hacer campafia durante once afios por entre el halito del tropico, 
salvando riscos y montafias practicados acaso apenas por el indio, 
y que destruir una y otra vez con escasa gente bisona cerradas hues- 
tes veteranas, hasta crear, en una haz de millones de leguas, cinco 
nuevas soberanias y habia que adecuar normas de justicia a aquel 
dilatado caos. Mientras los discipulos del Precursor emprendian la 
jornada en el sur, otro joven de hacienda, pergaminos y vision llega 
a Cartagena de Indias inerme, derrotado, impecunio, y se anuncia 
con estas palabras: “Milagrosamente escapado a las ruinas fisicas 
y morales de la infeliz Caracas, vengo a traeros la libertad.” Desco- 
nocido al principio por indomitos u obscuros émulos; a la postre 
O'Higgins y san Martin, libertadores del Sur, consideraban a honor 
servir bajo sus ordenes, y Lafayette, al presentarle una reliquia de 
Washington, le escribia: “No a otro sino a vos, entre los hombres 
que viven, y aun entre todos los de la Historia, hubiera preferido 
ofrecerlo mi paternal amigo.” Era que tras once afios de triunfos 
y reveses portentosos pudo decir a sus solados y les dijo: “Habéis 
dado la libertad a la América Meridional y una cuarta parte del 
mundo es el monumento de vuestra gloria. . . . La causa de los 
derechos del hombre ha ganado con vuestras armas su terrible con- 
tienda contra los opresores.”” Desde 1815 habia predicho el curso 
de la evolucién de las naciones hispanoamericanas y tuvo siempre la 
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“esclavitud por la infraccion de todas las leyes’’; la “igualdad por 
base sin la cual perecen todas las libertades,” y por “gobierno mas 
perfecto aquel que proporciona la mayor suma de bienestar, de se- 
guridad social y de estabilidad politica.” Juzgo que “Moral y luces, 
son los polos de la Republica” y que el equilibrio habia de buscarse 
en “moderar la voluntad general y limitar la autoridad publica.” 
En las constituciones que recomendo se proponia mantener este equi- 
librio mientras se realizaran tras varias generaciones, “por la inmi- 
gracion europea y la del Norte y por la escuela gratuita una meta- 
morfosis en los pobladores” y surgiera “por una nueva casta de 
todas sus razas” la homogeneidad del pueblo y la capacidad para 
el ejercicio de la democracia. <A fin de resguardar las naciones cre- 
adas contra amagos de la Santa Alianza y de futuros riesgos, con- 
vocO a las Republicas del hemisferio a crear el aficcionado de 
América, en Panama, cuyo mayor objeto era el de “arbitrar medios 
de mantener la paz en lo futuro entre las naciones americanas entre 
si y con el resto del mundo.” 


Y cuando cayo el Grande de la América, devorado por su propria 
obra, remato, con el consejo de “Union, union” a los pueblos de Co- 
lombia, el credo mesianico de este hemisferio, credo, que, en cuanto 
a la porcion espanola toca, nacido, como veis, en la aspiracion de 
Francisco de Miranda y cobro amplitud continental y alma que 
forse non morra, en la obra y palabra de Simon Bolivar. 


Eliminado el dominio espanol sobrevino el periodo feudal. 
Donde la lucha emancipadora fue mas breve, mas homogéneo el 
fondo poblador, mas concentrado el nucleo dirigente, robustos cen- 
tralismos u oligarquias emprendieron la tarea reconstructora y, 
donde el clima atrajo el elemento europeo simplificaron los prob- 
lemas la inmigracion y el comercio y el progreso fue mas acelerado 
y ritmico. En la medida en que fueron mas adversos aquellos fac- 
tores se prolongo la gresca y grefia por la explotacion de las peo- 
nadas, que todos convenian en llamar pueblo y que no tenian mas 
cohesion entre ellas, fuera de la costumbre del suelo y de la convi- 
vencia, que la del tributo pagado en especie o en faena corporal al 
exactor, o en sangre, por el reclutamiento, al recaudador en ejerci- 
cio, o al que pretendiera relevarlo. 


Del espanto de aquellos abismos vienen estos pueblos hambrien- 
tos y sitibundos de libertad, con la fe de que os hablaba hace unos 
instantes; fe no solo inextinta, sino tan firme que es como la en- 
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traia de su vida intelectual, y el fervor con que se la ama, propor- 
cionado a lo que por ella se ha sufrido, crece con lo tremendo del 
sacrificio. Si algun ejemplo fuere menester, sea permitido citar el 
de aquel pais que, por sobre todos los demas, abrid campo a la doc- 
trina libertadora en las tierras del Sur y la armo con la espada de la 
victoria: Atalaya del continente meridional, celado del Océano por 
los restos de la Atlantida y primero en revelar al gran Almirante la 
Costa Firme de la América, pais en cuyo suelo la leyenda situd un 
tiempo el Dorado y sefialé mas tarde la Historia las cumbres donde 
el mito forja los dioses: Venezuela, la que de su Caracas did a 
Miranda, a Bolivar y tanta ofrenda mas, cual los Cristos bajo sus 
cruces, jaded y flaqueé durante generaciones al peso del holocausto. 
Por eso en el fondo leyendario de la cociencia de los hispano- 
americanos, en la inspiracion de sus poetas, en cuanto expresa y 
retleja su espiritu, vive la creencia de que es funcion historica, casi 
diriase funcion cOsmica de la América, tender al advenimiento de 
una era de Derecho y ponerse al servicio de su realizacion dentro de 
la sordida realidad de la vida internacional que desat6 el reciente 
diluvio de sangre aun no estanca; vida que consideran paralela a la 
feudal en cuanto tiende a ser brega de caudillos y oligarquias por el 
predominio en la exaccion y recaudacion del tributo del planeta. 

Y ocurre pensar qua cuando toda esta aparente vaguedad mile- 
naria flota como el espiritu del porvenir sobre las naciones, cuanta 
agencia promueve el acercamiento espiritual de los pueblos de 
América, promueve el bien del mundo por la mera conjuncion de 
simpatias y fuerzas que solo el calificativo de americanos compren- 
de y explica. La mas sutil y activa de estas agencias de confedera- 
cion moral es la propagacion del idioma entre pueblos de habla di- 
versa e identidad de supremos intereses comunes. Porque el len- 
guaje, como cosa viva que es, lleva en si la vibracién del conjunto 
humano que lo habla, y al revelar su pensamiento y su aspiracion, 
por sus anales y letras, revela con el evangelio de la palabra fraterna © 
tras el erizado celemin de las fronteras, tantas veces relicarios de 
odios la intima luz de aquella otra conciencia amiga, la lumbre de 
aquel otro hogar humano y queda hecha la comunion por la em- 
pirea alquimia psiquica a que aludid Pascal cuando dijo “que el 
corazon tiene razones que la razon ignora.” Y por eso quienes her- 
manan no son los politicos, es decir, los de profesion y regla, no los 
de excepcidn, asi ejerzan dentro o fuera del predio, sino los maes- 
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tros, que no merecen nombre de tales sino iluminan sendas de liber- 
tad y harmonia. Y es que aquella suerte de politicos, ni habla en 
realidad sino el dialecto de su mundillo de intereses enemigos de los 
del vecino; dialecto de un mundo hechizo enquistado en el mundo 
real del dolor, el amor y la esperanza de los hombres; ni se ingenia 
por descubrir mas alma en los pueblos, sino aquella picaresca y mer- 
cenaria del Licenciado Garcias, desenterrada segun Gil Blas en el 
camino de Pefiafiel a Salamanca; de ahi que apenas si alcanzan a 
crear asociaciones transitorias y falaces espejismos de cohesion 
amiga: Hermanan y fundan sobre ejes adamantinos quienes revelan 
la majica transmutacion de valores que introduce como a casa pro- 
pria, en América, al devoto del excelso Lincoln en la capilla donde 
tiene altar Sucre el inmaculado; y descubren el templo que abriga 
entrambas aras y junta en su dombo el incienso que de ellas sube, 
cual homenaje de comin reverencia a la misma deidad tutelar y 
redentora. 

Mision de libertad trajo a esta tierra a Lafayette, el cruzado, y 
a Miranda, el catecumeno, que de aqui llev6 la chispa con que sus 
discipulos difunderion el incendio acrisolador de 1810. Lafayette y 
1776 no fueron ajenos a la conflagracion de 1889. Sarmiento, el 
sembrador de la luz y la cultura creadoras de la Argentina contem- 
poranea, fue de entre vosotros de donde llevo al magnifico solar 
paterno e] secreto de yvuestra escuela primaria; la palabra del maes- 
tro venezolano Andres bello fue como quilla de la mente chilena 
que, en sus lineamientos, pareciera emular los de sus Andes. De la 
suma de todas esas misiones laicas result6 la conciencia de esta Amé- 
rica, que ha sido desde su aparecimiento influencia predominante 
en los rumbos de la evolucion humana; y los verdaderos iniciadores 
de la campana interrumpida por el Tratado de Versalles, fueron los 
apostoles que en Bunkerhill, en Maipt. y en Ayacucho rompieron 
todo posible equilibro entre las viejas instituciones rapacisimas y 
las pautas de libertad y respeto a lo ajeno que reclama la América. 

Nunca fueron esas misiones mas precisas que en la crisis que 
nos agita. Las doctrinas del siglo XVIII, vencedoras de la reaccién 
medioeval, han dado su floracion de republicas sobre el vasto ce- 
menterio de] derecho divino y surje ahora del perpetuo hervidero del 
progreso el fermento de las ideas cooperativas del siglo vigésimo, 
nuncios de aquel aun remoto futuro igualitario y fraterno ansiado 


por los reformadores franceses, por vuestros cuaqueros y por el 
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Hijo del Hombre. Pero otra vez el choque entre los extremistas 
amaga soliviantar y romper la obra de las fuerzas constructivas de 
la especie. El sistema que ha aniquilado todas las antiguas civiliza- 
ciones y amenaza la presente, es el de odios y codicias que lanza unas 
clases contra otras unas contra las otras a las naciones y, se afirma 
de continuo, que la ultima palabra de la sabiduria es declarar inalter- 
able aquel régimen, porque los instintos ferales y rapaces son ley 
fatal de la sociedad y la vida, y parte misma de la naturaleza y sér 
del hombre. Si ya en otro orden de investigacion creyo descubrir 
el socidlogo Ferri sintomas de arterio-esclerosis en el organismo 
judicial ; esta negacion de aptitud para el progreso moral, esta asimi- 
lacion del hombre a las demas bestias de presa, pareciera sefial clara 
de peores desordenes en la mentalidad y conciencia de las sociedades 
que tal declarasen. 

ken esta porcion del planeta, donde esta consumandose la meta- 
morfosis étnica prevista por el Libertador, se atribuye a la ciencia, 
no a la garra, el destino de la humanidad. De la fusion y afinamien- 
to de cuanta variedad de los hombres puebla la tierra, surge, a la 
caricia de todos los climas, pletorica de savia nueva y de proeza y 
virtud adolescentes, una raza americana que, no por pacto con Me- 
fisto, sino con la libertad, es primavera de los siglos y es juventud 
del mundo. Sostiénese que si pudiera hacerse concurrir lo mas 
generoso del espiritu de todos los pueblos y sus mejores cerebros a 
desatar el nudo de la produccion y distribucion de los frutos de la 
naturaleza y de la industria por modo que, sin esfuerzo agotador, a 
todos alcance y baste, se disiparian los presagios de tormenta que 
estan arremolinandose sobre la civilizacion, y es el caso que, en la 
gente americana, se realiza esa concurrencia del genio de todas las 
razas, cual en foco y vértice del arte y la ciencia que han de pro- 
clamar como facil prodigio el secreto de multiplicar los panes hasta 
colmar el ansia de todos los hambrientos. 

Las viejas doctrinas condenan lo porvenir a ser simple reflejo del 
pasado, inutil trabajo de sangre y miseria por llevar la roca a lo 
alto del monte, para verla despenarse en tumbos de muerte y estrago. 
Conforme a esas doctrinas ha de trasladarse a este continente el te- 
atro del despojo y el campo de carniceria de todas las razas de los 
hombres. En la noche de esta catastrofe, tras los esplendores y 
sombras del mas siniestro de los crepusculos, la urdimbre deshecha 
y ultrajada de la cultura greco-latina tejida en tantos siglos pasaria 
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al Oriente, cual miserble trofeo de la trajica incapacidad del mundo 
cristiano para la vida del Derecho. 

Las nuevas doctrinas viajan en alas de otra fe: al cuervo ca- 
rromero del Arca, prefieren la colomba de un nuevo Paracleto. Los 
misioneros de la palabra que, con la propagacion del idioma, esti- 
mulais, por el comercio intelectual, la mejor comprension del leal 
y fraterno espiritu de los pueblos, abris caminos de luz a las de- 
mocracias de América para revelarse a si mismas lo intimo de la 
comunidad continental realizada en un credo que a todos salva y a 
ninguno dajfia, y lo inconfundible de la identidad de su funcion y res- 
ponsabilidad historicas en promover, siquiera sea con el mero ejem- 
plo, la amiga cooperacion de los pueblos del otro lado de los océanos. 

A esa luz descubririamos todos que mitad de la tierra habla un 
idioma unico, del cual son aladas lenguas simbolicas las veintiuna 
banderas de sus democracias, y que la mision de cuantos la amamos 
es propagarlo; entonces la campana sagrada de Filadelfia podria 
anunciar la hora de una _ nueva edad del mundo, no angélica, pero 
no bestial, y el pujante entusiasmo de estos hombres de las Américas, 
encendedores de estrellas, realizaria la deslumbradora visién boli- 
viana de una América: “sentada en el trono de la libertad, coronada 
por la gloria, empufiando el cetro de la justicia, que sirva de lazo, 
centro y emporio a la familia humana y muestre al mundo antiguo 
la majestad del nuevo.” 


C. ZUMETA 


























“TUMEFACTION” IN THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


[A paper read at the Third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish at Washington, D. C., December 27, 1919.] 


The title of this paper is taken from a phrase occurring in an 
article by Professor Ernest H. Wilkins, of the University of Chicago, 
printed in the Bulletin of the New England Modern Language As- 
sociation. He says, in part: “What then of Spanish? I have both 
knowledge and love of the Spanish language and literature. I have 
taught Spanish for years. I have the happiest memories of Spain. 
And yet I deplore the increasing tumefaction of the study of Spanish 
in this country. That Spanish should be widely studied I agree; but 
that it should be studied in such overwhelming numbers is but added 
evidence to the old indictment that we Americans see only that 
which is at hand. That Spanish should be studied for its literary 
value | agree, but I believe that no sane critic who knows the sev- 
eral European literatures would rank Spanish literature with Italian 
or with French in universal value. That Spanish should be studied 
for its commercial returns I agree, provided that it be studied in 
commercial courses; that Spanish should be studied by tens of 
thousands in our high schools and colleges for the sake of its money- 
making value | deplore” (who would not? but is that why they study 
it”), “both because the motive is one that should not dominate study 
in such schools, and because the promised gain is so largely illusory. 
Not one boy in fifty of those who crowd the Spanish courses will 
ever be a perra chica the richer for his work.” 

“Is it well,” he says elsewhere, “that 3,000 students should be 
studying Italian and that 200,000 should be studying Spanish ?” 
After a plaintive repetition of the query, he goes on, “My answer is, 
‘No.’ It is not well that only 3,000 American school and college 
students should be receiving what Italian has to offer, and it is not 
well that 200,000 American school and college students should 
be devoting themselves to the acquisition of what Spanish has 
to offer. 1 do not mean that the study of Spanish is in itself 
undesirable; far from it. I do mean that the enrollment of 
such masses in Spanish, when the curriculum is: full of courses 
urgently needed for the development of the student, is not justified 
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by the extent or quality of the Hispanic contribution to life. | am 
not attacking a language ; | am attacking an excess.” 

He then quotes a number of teachers, all anonymous, in support 
of his argument; presents figures from England, whose language 
problems are quite distinct from ours; and concludes his paper with 
a plea for the artificial restriction of Spanish and “forcing” of 
Italian in these words: “I believe that the time has come in the 
college world when Italian should be deliberately developed and 
Spanish should be deliberately checked. If you are a college teacher 
of Romance, and admit the justice of my argument, will you not, 
by advice and control of registration, in the manner indicated in the 
early part of this paper” (1m plain words, by propaganda for Italian 
and refusal to permit all the students who wish to study Spanish to 
do so), “help to rectify the situation in your own college?” 

He goes on: “As for the schools, | think the time has come when 
Spanish should be deliberately checked, in favor chietly of l'rench 
and of non-linguistic subjects. I believe, too, that the time will 
soon come when Italian should be widely taught in secgndary 
schools; but I do not advocate an immediate general introduction 
of courses in this subject, since we have at the present time neither 
an adequate supply of trained teachers nor an adequate supply of 
texts for secondary instruction. If, then, you are a school teacher 
of Romance, and admit the justice of my argument, | suggest that 
you help in such ways as these: by developing a general interest in 
things Italian ; by advising those of your pupils who go to college to 
take Italian courses there; by preparing yourself through reading 
and study, for the teaching of Italian. I warrant you that such 
preparation will in itself bring you a sufficient reward. 

“In the name of Wisdom, in the name of Skill, in the name of 
l‘ellowship, let us give to Italian its high and rightful place in 
American education.” 

To the last paragraph we breathe a hearty “Amen.” As to the 
others, the readiest answer to Professor Wilkins’ plea that occurs 
is an observation that applies not only to the subject in hand, but to 
life in general. Despite Teutonic philosophy, one man’s prosperity 
does not necessarily mean another man’s failure, and the only way 
to success does not lie over the shoulders of one’s fellows. Dr. 
Wilkins’ plea for the study of Italian, if divorced from his plaintive 
appeal for the restriction of Spanish, is one to which all modern 
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language teachers can subscribe and to which I believe all Spanish 
teachers do heartily subscribe. The Spanish teachers of this coun- 
try believe in the cultivation of all modern languages, even German, 
for those who can profit by its study, but they do not agree that it 
is necessary artificially to restrict Spanish in order to foster the 
study of any other language. Indeed, | am sure that Professor 
Wilkins himself would be the first to admit that the coupling of 
these two questions in his paper is unfortunate. For one thing, he 
overlooks entirely the fact that many students study both French 
and Spanish, and that the elimination of Spanish would not mean 
any substantial increase in French, which is now being studied by 
the greatest number of pupils in its history, but an increase in Ger- 
man, which students would be compelled to choose as their second 
language. He himself admits that the facilities in Italian are lack- 
ing; what else is left but German? The practical result would be 
the restoration of German to its old position of domination. Is 
this what Professor Wilkins desires? I think not; indeed I know 
it is not. Professor Wilkins was my own Italian teacher as a 
college undergraduate, and I number him among the few great 
teachers that I have had. ‘He is recognized as a sound scholar. 
The most charitable explanation that can be offered for this illogical 
confusion of two distinct questions is that his own great—and jus- 
tified—love for Italian has led him to assume a manifestly partial, 
perhaps slightly jealous, attitude, which upon sober second thought 
| am sure he finds unsound and untenable. 

The weak points in his argument have already been pointed out 
by Professor Northup in Hispania for October, 1919, pp. 204-5, 
and very intelligently and forcibly refuted by Mr. Juan C. Cebrian 
in Hispania for February, 1920, pp. 5-9. I have little to add to 
those excellent comments. I do wish to point out, however, that 
any such artificial restriction as Dr. Wilkins advocates would be an 
attempt to control the intellectual progress of the American people 
by artificial provisions. Such an attempt has never succeeded with 
the English-speaking races. The English language has grown and 
developed along natural lines, not along the lines of scholarly or 
pedantic theories. We have had a striking example of the futility 
of artificial attempts to control the development of American in- 
tellectual interests in the frantic efforts made to save German in 
the schools at the time of our entrance into the war. Despite the 
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pleas of scholars, teachers, professional men and scientists, includ- 
ing such men as ex-President Taft and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Claxton, despite all the arguments cleverly presented by its 
supporters, German went from our schools because the bulk of the 
American people were convinced that some of its advocates had 
sinned against this country, and would have no more of it. The 
proposed artificial restriction of Spanish is therefore not only im- 
practicable and futile, as all such attempts at artificial restriction 
must necessarily be in a progressive, Anglo-Saxon country, but it is 
undemocratic and in its essence oligarchical and un-American—an 
attempt by the few to determine what is good for the many. 

The decline of German following the declaration of war left a 
gap in the schedules of thousands of American pupils, of which 
other subjects were not slow to take advantage. Italian, Latin, 
Spanish, and non-linguistic subjects had an equal opportunity to 
profit by this vast number of new students, but the bulk of the for- 
mer German students, or those who were potential German students, 
turned to Spanish, and for good and natural reasons. 

No one but the ignorant or intellectually dishonest can deny the 
worthiness of Spanish to hold its present position in American edu- 
cation. Mr. Cebrian has very clearly shown this fact. It is need- 
less for me to point out its cultural value—that has never been 
questioned by any broadly educated man. Nor is it necessary for 
me to produce figures showing the population of the various coun- 
tries where Spanish is spoken, their foreign trade, their wealth, etc. 
These claims of Spanish are accepted by all who have made a sincere 
investigation of the subject, and they have been summed up in con- 
venient form in Professor Fitz-Gerald’s remarkable pamphlet, “The 
Importance of Spanish to the American Citizen,” and other articles. 
The growth of Spanish was inevitable, war or no war, and its po- 
sition as the leading modern language of America was correspond- 
ingly inevitable. The sudden drop in German merely hastened the 
process; it was a contributing, not a primary, cause. Spanish is 
and must remain the first language in American schools for purely 
natural reasons, which have nothing to do with discussions as to 
whether Cervantes has contributed more to the happiness of the 
world than Goethe, or Blasco Ibafiez more than Sudermann. Such 
a natural advantage cannot be checked by artificial means or ar- 
gued away by ex parte pleas. The Western Hemisphere is divided 
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between an English-speaking and—in the main—a Spanish-speaking 
race. Its destinies are distinct from those of Europe—a truth that 
our recent experience in international relations is impressing upon 
us ever more strongly. Our ultimate fate, whether we like it or 
not, is bound up with that of our sister republics of the other 
Americas, and Americans of vision must see that it is to our advan- 
tage to know and understand those upon whom we must rely for 
cooperation and support in the future. 


We can gain a sympathetic understanding of these co-workers of 
ours in no better way than through a study of their psychology, their 
temperament, and their civilization, which can best be made through 
the medium of their language and their literature. Dr. Wilkins’ 
remark about the commercial appeal of Spanish may be more or less 
true. Not one pupil in ten will ever derive any direct material ad- 
vantage from the study of Spanish or of any other foreign language. 
But, thank goodness, in spite of certain discouraging signs, direct 
material advantage is not the primary aim of American education— 
if it were, upon the basis of comparative financial returns we should 
educate all our sons to be trainmen, shipyard workers, bricklayers, 
or plumbers, rather than lawyers or doctors or, especially, teachers! 


For the average student, the great advantage of the study of a 
foreign language is that it is broadening and cannot be carried very 
far without a realization that nations, like individuals, differ in 
gifts and faculties, in psychology, and in temperament, but that dif- 
ferences in race-psychology do not necessarily imply the superiority 
or inferiority of one race to another. It is impossible to study the 
language and literature of another people without gaining an insight 
into its nature. If it is not a sympathetic insight, if our increased 
knowledge does not bring increased liking, at least our dislike is 
based upon sound knowledge, not vulgar ignorance or prejudice. 

Such a knowledge of Hispanic-America can be gained from a 
study of Spanish and its sister-tongue, Portuguese. The American 
who knows Spanish can be of great assistance to his own country 
in helping to solve the problems which are continually arising in 
connection with our relations with Hispanic-America. Politically, 
intellectually, commercially, socially, North and South America are 
mutually dependent, and must inevitably continue in that relation. 
Since we cannot change our geographical and historical position we 
must accept this status, and do all that we can to cultivate friend- 
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ship, cooperation, reciprocal trust and confidence, so that we of 
North and South America may know and understand each other 
better. That our confreres in Hispanic-America realize this need 
for mutual understanding is evident from constant expressions of 
opinion, and from the vastly increased interest in English in those 
nations, in some of which English is now a required subject in 
secondary schools. (Cf. Professor litz-Gerald’s article in Hispania 
for May, 1919.) For example, Dr. J. B. Zubiaur, a distinguished 
Argentinian educator, said in a recent paper on “American Edu- 
cational Solidarity” (Solidaridad Educacional Americana, Buenos 
Aires, September, 1919): “To guarantee American, and to prepare 
for human, unity, our language must be bi-lingual, that is to sav, we 
must speak Spanish and English.” 

Further evidence of the interest of Hispanic-Americans in Eng- 
lish is easy to find. The University of Washington and the Uni- 
versity of Chile have inaugurated an exchange of professorships, 
and the University of California has sent Dr. Chas. E. Chapman to 
the University of Chile in furtherance of a similar arrangement. 
Extensive plans are also now under way for the interchange of 
students and teachers between Hispanic-American and North Amer- 
ican institutions. 

So much for “tumefaction™ in Spanish. 

Another attack, or the same attack under another epithet, 
“nimiety,” has been made on Spanish in a paper written by Dr. Chas. 
I’, Wheelock, Assistant Commissioner in charge of secondary edu- 
cation in the State Education Department of New York State. This 
address, under the title of “The Modern Language Situation,” was 
read last year at a meeting of the New York High School Teachers 
of German by Dr. Wm. R. Price, State Specialist in Modern Lan- 
guages. After a paragraph protesting the disinterestedness of the 
author and laying claim to freedom from pleading “pro doma sua,” 
the writer proceeds : 


“The need for the study of Spanish in this country has been 


urged, on three grounds: commercial or utilitarian, for linguistic 
discipline, and for cultural reasons. Undoubtedly there is seme 
basis for urging the study of Spanish in our high schools, junior 
high schools and colleges, byt it is vulnerable to the criticism of 
nimiety, or too-muchness. The enormous influx into Spanish classes 
in this city (New York) is evidence that the study is being under- 
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taken by thousands of pupils who will get no adequate returns from 
it. He is a bold man who will claim that Spain ranks with Eng- 
land, France, America, or Germany in any element of greatness. 
Its literature is far inferior to that of Italy. The average educated 
Englishman, American, German, or Frenchman credits Spain with 
only one great author—Cervantes—and only one great work— 
Don Quixote. Even in the novel, the only branch in which Spanish 
enthusiasts dare laud its contemporary literature, Spain is inferior 
to Russia. And what will it avail our American’ youth to enter into 
competition with Germany in the Spanish-American trade—admit- 
ting, for the sake of argument, that they will do this—unless, first, 
they really learn Spanish as the German commercial men are 
accustomed to learn it, and second, unless they also have German at 
their command? Is anyone in this country so simple as to imagine 
that the German agent in South America will be ignorant of Eng- 
lish if he has to compete with England or America in the South 
American trade? On the contrary, he will know both English and 
Spanish perfectly, so as to match and overmatch every trick of the 
trader. If America overlooks this phase of the matter in preparing 
for the trade of her South American neighbors, she will be driver 
from the very markets she is seeking within a generation of the 
conclusion of peace.” 

The final paragraph of the address is also of interest. It is as 
folk WS: 

“Not even on commercial grounds can Spanish be allowed, with 
impunity, to displace German, except on the assumption that Ger- 
many and the Germans are to be utterly destroyed as a nation; while 
the claim of Spanish over French in our schools is little short of 
criminal in view of the ties that bind us to France now and forever- 
more.” 


As the author expressly denies that he is a specialist in the field, 
we may disregard his misleading and ridiculous assertions as to 
the relative worth of Spanish, including his statement that even the 
Spanish novel is inferior, a manifest misinterpretation of a state- 
ment by Wm. Dean Howells. His disclaimer of authority makes it 
unnecessary for us to answer him. His remark, however, that Ger- 
man will be necessary equaliy with Spanish in gaining South Ameri- 
can trade is open to question on logical grounds.’ We are in hearty 
accord with his belief that the German commercial man “will know 
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both English and Spanish perfectly, so as to match and overmatch”™ 
the American trader. In fact, we may be sure that he will know every- 
thing that will aid him to “match and overmatch” anybody or any- 
thing—any time or anywhere. But the argument that an American 
commercial man cannot succeed in competition with German com- 
mercial men for Spanish-American business with English and Span- 
ish as his sole linguistic equipment is about as logical as claiming 
that the reputable physician must not only know his own science and 
how his patient will react to his treatment, but must also study the 
methods of the faker and quack, so as to meet him on his own 
ground, lest he be “matched and overmatched” by the latter. 


The intimation that an attempt is being made to replace French 
by Spanish in our schools is wholly unfounded. The majority of 
teachers of Spanish also know and love French, although they have, 
like all sincere lovers, been careful not to lay themselves open to 
the charge of “protesting overmuch.” Moreover, a great number of 
our students of Spanish have become interested in the subject 
through French, or in French through Spanish. Nearly everyone 
who acquires one foreign language desires to use it as a stepping- 
stone to further acquisitions of the same nature, and because both 
are Romance languages the relations of French and Spanish and of 
French teaching and Spanish teaching in this country have been 
remarkably close and sympathetic from the beginning. Neither 
French nor Spanish can lose by any increase in the number of 
students studying the other. Their progress is inter-dependent and 
inter-related. 

The statement that Spanish cannot be allowed even on commer- 
cial grounds to displace German is on a par with the common as- 
sertion, of which Professor Wilkins has also unfortunately been 
guilty, that Spanish belongs only in commercial courses, a statement 
usually made by people who at the same time claim that even there it 
does not bring an adequate return. This, of course, is an indirect 
slur on the linguistic and literary claims of Spanish, and at the same 
time shows a misapprehension as to the nature of any language 
study. It is impossible to study any language purely as a commer- 
cial subject, just as it is impossible to study English as a purely com- 
mercial subject. In the words of Hon. Andrew J. Peters, Mayor 
of Boston and formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in a 
letter to the New York Evening Post, “I believe emphatically that 
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there is no such thing as commercial Spanish; and I cannot under- 
stand how the expression ‘Spanish for commercial purposes’ can 
mean anything but commercial Spanish, which does not exist, as 
there is no such thing as commercial English or commercial French, 
and so forth. The fact that closer commercial relations make imper- 
ative the study of a foreign language does not change a bit the 
nature of the language. As a fine French scholar said lately in 
Pittsburgh at the last meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion, ‘There is no difference between the language needed to buy 
merchandise and the language used to propose to a girl.’ The sen- 
tences are built up just the same, and the existence of some dozens 
of technical words related to certain branches of human activity 
does not make a different language.” 


It is impossible to separate a language into literary and commer- 
cial elements, simply because no language is used in precisely that 
way. It is an absurdity to attempt to learn any language from but 
one angle; it must be studied as a whole. 7 


The futility of any attempt to counteract the natural advan- 
tages of Spanish, which may be summed up in the word “propin- 
quity,” should be evident to any reasonable mind. Unfortunately, 
aside from sincere critics like Professor Wilkins, we are not dealing 
with reasonable minds, but minds excited by self-interest and em- 
bittered by disappointed ambitions. Save for the few sincere critics, 
most of the attacks on Spanish come from disgruntled ex-German 
teachers, some of whom actually teach Spanish for a living. We all 
remember the conditions which arose when German suddenly 
crumpled and numbers of German teachers found their livelihood 
shpping from their grasp; how they turned to French and Spanish 
for their daily bread, and how, unheeding the adage, “Don’t bite 
the hand that is feeding you,” a few of them have lost no oppor- 
tunity to injure and decry them. 

Lately these indirect critics have seized upon the “tumefaction” 
charge and hail with glee the support of men like Professor Wilkins, 
who are our natural allies, but who have allowed themselves to be- 
come the unwitting tools of propagandists for German. If the so- 
called “tumefaction” of Spanish is really tumefaction, if it is un- 
justified, if it ever should become an incubus or a menace to the 
American people, the people can be trusted to deal with it as ade- 
quately and summarily as they dealt with the “tumefaction” and 
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“too-muchness” of German, but it will be the American people, not 
disgruntled ex-German teachers, or anyone else with an axe to grind, 
that will determine the extent of the evil and prescribe the remedy 
to be applied. 

In the meantime, the cut-throat tactics adopted by these gentry, 
with typical obtuseness, must inevitably lead to the elimination of all 
language teaching in American schools. The Spanish teachers of the 
United States wish other languages to succeed and believe that the 
prosperity of one means. the prosperity of all. Most students of 
modern languages, as | have said, are not content with acquiring 
but one foreign tongue. The various languages are not mutually 
exclusive, in other words. The growth of Spanish will lead to a 
similar increase in interest in related subjects. What Spanish 
teachers decry is the shortsighted, insincere, “pro domo sua” attacks 
upon their subject. Sincere critics will attack not the numbers of 
students studying Spanish but the wretched teaching of Spanish 
perpetrated, among others, by some of the ex-German teachers who 
have flocked into the Spanish field. 

To conclude: The friends of Spanish must realize that any at- 
tempt artificially to limit Spanish instruction can only result, as a 
practical matter, in the restoration of German or the growth of 
some non-linguistic subject which is a menace to the existence of 
the whole language group. Let them not be misled by the plea that 
such restriction will benefit Italian or French. There is no compe- 
tition among the Romance languages, and never will be if Romance 
teachers will only refuse to let themselves be made catspaws of 
Kultur. How long does anyone suppose that the leaders of the 
highly organized German teachers of the country, with their numeri- 
cal control of the various modern language associations, will con- 
tinue to shout for French or Italian if they see an opportunity to 
restore German to its old dominating place ? 

In my opinion, the time has come for the former German teach- 
ers of the country to repudiate these trouble makers, these misrep- 
resenting and unrepresentative spokesmen, and to accept the in- 
evitable, realizing that, harsh as it may seem, the sins of the few, 
for which they are in no wise responsible, have made it impossible 
for German ever again to be the dominating foreign language in 
American education. That position has been yielded, permanently, 
to the Romance languages. It is for the German teachers to show 
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that they are what we believe the majority of them to be—100 per 
cent Americans and 100 per cent American educators, willing to 
join us in our determination that all language study shall be impar- 
tially fostered and protected, and that never again shall the study of 
any foreign language, Spanish included, be used as an instrument of 
propaganda by any foreign nation. 

The Spanish teachers wish to be friends with their colleagues in 
the modern language field. They are willing to let Spanish stand 
on its own feet, satisfied that its claims, when investigated, are so 
evident as to need no advocacy. They will rejoice to see all other 
useful foreign languages studied, under proper conditions, in Ameri- 
can schools and colleges. But they are heartily sick of unjust, un- 
founded, jeafously inspired attacks, open or covert, and mean to 
combat them in the future with every ounce of their strength, 
whether the attackers be real enemies or merely pusillanimous boot- 
lickers and notoriety-seekers from among their own number. 

Of one thing we may be sure: the mistakes of the past will 
never be repeated. Never again will an attempt to deprive Ameri- 
can children of their English language-consciousness obtain the de- 
gree of success that it attained with German. Henceforth the 
American people mean to insist that no foreigner shall be allowed 
to teach American children unless he has shown a genuine inten- 
tion of becoming a thorough-going, bona fide American citizen or 
has given satisfactory evidence of a proper respect for American 
nationality and the English language, which is its strongest support 
and its essential characteristic. 


Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 








ATTAINABLE AIMS IN TEACHING SPANISH _ IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


{A paper read at the Third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Washington, D. C., December 27, 1919.] 


In presenting this paper to such a distinguished gathering of 
authorities in modern language work it has been my idea to avoid a 
pedantic discussion of general aims and of high and lofty ideals 
and to prepare a practical paper based largely on my nine years’ 
experience in teaching Spanish. To do this may avoid the danger 
of giving skilled and experienced instructors a résumé of some- 
thing which has become second nature to them, but it entails the 
risk of offending lovers of a language noted for omitting the subject 
pronouns whenever possible. However, as | see before me many 
authors of text-books, and, hovering in the distance, representatives 
of publishing houses waiting to pounce upon me shortly with praise 
for texts far superior to those | am now using, | feel sure that 
you will pardon the personal element so prominent throughout this 
paper, as it is always safe to fall back on personal experience. 

To begin with, of course, the aims to be attained in the secondary 
school vary with the type of school. It is unfortunate for the ed- 
ucational world that there exist so many so-called cramming schools 
where the sole object of teaching is to get boys and girls into col- 
lege. For, in such institutions each subject is given a mathematical 
value, based on the number of points credit given it by the college 
entrance requirements. If the student can be prepared to pass the 
Spanish examination he is credited with two points and the language 
is considered of no further value. With such institutions I am 
not at present concerned, and to them we must never look for en- 
couragement in the matter of creating a feeling for Spanish as a 
subject of educational value. 

Leaving out of consideration the cramming school we may di- 
vide the secondary schools which offer Spanish into two classes— 
those which really prepare students for college and those which pre- 
pare them for business careers. In both these divisions the work 
of the first two years might well be identical, and hence the aims to 
be attained in the elementary courses are identical. Having had ex- 
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perience in schools of each type I shall try now to give an idea of 
aims | have seen attained in a school of the second type, where the 
teacher does not have hanging over him the college entrance re- 
quirements and is able to devote more time to oral work and to 
training the student to get some practical speaking command of 
the language. There exist schools in this class which offer a 
three or a four-year course, at the end of which the student, while 
not assured of a complete mastery of the language, is nevertheless 
prepared to apply his knowledge so as eventually to meet any de- 
mands that may be made upon it. Graduates of such institutions 
may be found today occupying positions of growing importance 
obtained originally because of their knowledge of Spanish. The 
demand for young people so trained far exceeds the supply, and 
teachers who are helping to train students for such work are doing 
something of tremendous practical value. 

Three vital aims in the work of the first two years, as pointed 
out so clearly in the syllabus of minima for modern language re- 
quirements adopted by the Board of Superintendents of New York 
City, should be: 

First. To secure an accurate pronunciation of the language. 

Second. To give thorough drill in the elements of grammar. 

Third. To develop the ability to read, write, and speak the lan- 
guage in its simpler forms. 

These aims must appeal to all of us as absolutely essential, and 
the only questions upon which we might differ are as to the pro- 
nunciation to be taught and the amount of time to be devoted to each 
aim. For a time the writer was inclined not to favor the Castilian 
pronunciation because the future dealings our students might have 
would be practically all with the Spanish-American countries, and it 
seemed wise to adopt the pronunciation used by those with whom 
we would later come in contact. The fact that Spanish America has 
no single standard of pronunciation, however, and that the Castilian 
is everywhere understood and respected seems to give it the pref- 
erence, and it is certainly to be desired that there should be uni- 
formity in our teaching of pronunciation. 


It seems reasonable that in the first four terms, regardless of 
the ultimate aim to be sought, the student should have completed his 
grammar text and reviewed the essentials with much drill on the 
radical changing, orthographical changing and irregular verbs, and 
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on the subjunctive as well as on the object pronouns and the com- 
moner idioms. If any doubt exists in the mind of the teacher, or 
more likely in the mind of the student, as to the value of a thor- 
ough knowledge of grammar as contained in the average text he 
need but be told of the number of Americans who have lived for 
years in Spanish-American countries and are still unable to converse 
in Spanish or to form a complete sentence correctly. Our fellow 
countrymen in these lands are, as a rule, notorious for their horrible 
butchering of the language and their utter contempt for a gram- 
matical knowledge of Spanish. If we, as teachers of Spanish, do 
nothing else than send out young Americans who are able to speak 
the language grammatically we shall have conferred an immense 
blessing on our long-suffering Spanish-American neighbors. 

The third aim mentioned by President Wilkins in his valuable 
syllabus, namely, to develop the ability to read, write and speak the 
language in its simpler forms, must, of course, depend largely upon 
the individual instructor. In some classes where the so-called 
direct method is used it is undoubtedly true that marvels have been 
accomplished. Taken as a whole, however, it has been the writer's 
personal experience that while Spanish should be used as much as 
possible in the classroom the teacher must at all times be intelligible 
to all the pupils, and it is a hard enough task to make clear in the 
pupil’s own tongue the essentials of Spanish grammar. 

Starting with common phrases connected with classroom work, 
conversational drill, based on vocabulary acquired in the early read- 
ing, should be gradually increased until in the third and fourth terms 
at least one whole recitation a week should be carried on in Spanish. 
Along this line it might be of interest to report a plan adopted by 
the writer in some of his classes which proved of considerable value. 
One day in each week was set aside for oral work entirely, and a 
topic of general interest was assigned to be discussed in Spanish. 
lor this purpose any subject of current interest would do, and the 
student was to be prepared to state his views on the question. 
After a short time nominations would be made and a chairman 
elected to preside over the discussion—all this in Spanish, of course— 
and the teacher would sit in the rear of the class ready to take part 
in the discussion. The students, as a rule, showed keen interest, 
and often three or four would be on their feet at the same time 
“pidiendo la palabra,” and the chairman would have his hands full 
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giving everyone recognition in proper order. In boarding schools 
| would suggest an idea | have tried in one school which still con- 
tinues the plan. It is by no means original and is in use in many 
boarding schools, that is, to organize one or more tables in the dining 
room for those students who show the greatest interest in oral work 
and desire to take advantage of an opportunity to Converse in Span- 
ish three times a day outside of class. In high schools and day 
schools of a private nature Spanish societies are often of consid- 
erable aid, and many of us know of the splendid work done in New 
York and other cities in the way of dramatic offerings by various 
high school Spanish clubs. 

After the first four terms the work must, in most schools, be 
divided into literary and commercial courses. In the former, mod- 
ern Spanish novels, plays and poems should be studied, and a text- 
book on composition covered, and the grammatical material covered 
in previous terms should be reviewed. As we are chiefly concerned 
in the secondary school with the language rather than the literature 
it is obvious that works of modern writers are to be chosen in 
preference to the classical writings. The ultimate aim, after all, 
is not mere eye-reading ability, but an understanding of the thought 
of the author. In upper classes outside reading should be encour- 
aged and, at the present time in many courses extra credit is given 
for this work. Dictation and composition work naturally form an 
important part of the work in the intermediate and advanced classes, 
and every teacher should encourage the student to use the language 
outside of class as much as possible. Nothing impresses the av- 
erage school boy more than to hear some of his fellow students 
conversing in a language which he does not understand, and like- 
wise it gives a boy a thrill of satisfaction to be able to converse, even 
though slightly, with another student to the amazement of those 
who have not studied Spanish. In boarding schools the teacher is 
often able to help the ambitious student who desires outside practice 
several times a week if only for short periods of time. 


In the strictly commercial courses of the more advanced terms, 
besides covering the work contained in a commercial correspondence 
text, the student should read texts and use composition books illus- 
trating the life, customs, habits, and conditions of the Spanish and 
Spanish-American peoples. In these courses particularly, but in 
every course in every Spanish department it is the writer’s firm 
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belief that the Spanish teacher should endeavor to enlighten the 
student on a matter of which he is usually woefully ignorant. Those 
of us who have lived in any of the Spanish-speaking countries owe a 
debt of gratitude to our neighbors for acts of courtesy and generous 
hospitality, and it is an opportunity we must not overlook to inform 
our students of the culture and spirit animating the Republics which 
use this language. I am not sure that the American student is 
weaker in geography than in any other subject, but I recall the boy 
who thought that Sandy Hook was a Scotchman. He may have 
been related to the girl who recalled Blasco Ibanez as the author of 
the greatest horse story since Black Beauty. It is undoubtedly our 
duty and should be one of our essential aims to awaken appreciation 
of the point of view prevalent in the Spanish-American countries 
and in Spain in such matters as customs, ideals, and the like, and to 
aid in promoting a better mutual understanding. It is undoubtedly 
true that we as a people are prone to look upon any other civilization 
than our own as inferior, and nothing effectual can be accomplished 
in the way of winning the good will of our neighbors to the south 
of us until we learn to approach them in the proper attitude. Every- 
one here must know how irritating it is to our Spanish-American 
friends to be ‘treated in the patronizing spirit of the superior big 
brother who is coming to show them why and how they are wrong 
and we are right in all matters of vital importance. Unless we 
do our share, which is a big one, in correcting this wrong attitude 
we are falling down badly and not accomplishing our full mission as 
teachers of Spanish. 

[ can add but little in the way of aims to be attained in secon- 
dary schools which do not offer a commercial course beyond what 
I have outlined above except to say a word concerning the reading 
required in order to prepare students for college entrance examina- 
tions. I do not wish to appear too critical of our college friends, 
but I am absolutely sure that what I am about to say is correct as 
applied to most colleges and that it will be borne out by the ex- 
perience of other secondary-school teachers. It is absolutely im- 
possible for our students to do the amount of reading at present re- 
quired and to digest it properly. Nothing discourages a pupil more 
than to be compelled to cover an unreasonable amount of reading 
and to be held unprepared after earnest effort because he has been 
unable to do work not to be expected of fifteen, sixteen or seventeen- 
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year-old pupils. I am at present teaching Spanish to boys who are 
to take college examinations in June, and I must confess frankly 
that my only hope lies in preparing them to do so well on the gram- 
mar and composition parts of the examinations that they will be 
able to pass even though they do poorly on the translation part. | 
maintain that at present the reading required by most of the colleges 
for the Spanish examinations is far more difficult than that re- 
quired for French and really comes under the head of an aim 
which is impossible of real attainment. I believe it worth while, 
therefore, respectfully to call upon our college friends to investi- 
gate this matter and give it their most serious attention. 

As I said at the beginning of this paper, my purpose was to avoid 
a pedantic discussion of obvious details, and it is quite possible that 
many points which might have been mentioned were omitted for that 
reason. In closing I wish to give due credit to two of our mem- 
bers from whose writings I have drawn suggestions—our President, 
Mr. Wilkins, who is now recognized as our leading authority in the 
teaching of Spanish in the secondary school, and Mr. E. L. C. Morse 
of Chicago. It might not be amiss to state the writer’s conviction 
that if aims similar to those mentioned in this paper as attainable 
are to be achieved we owe it to ourselves as teachers of Spanish to 
correct the false impression prevalent chiefly among former teachers 
of German and Latin that Spanish is a subject to be mastered in 
a short time and one which any language teacher can prepare him- 
self to teach in a few weeks. I know of some schools where the in- 
struction in the language is now given by such men with results that 
can only prove disastrous. I wish to state my personal belief that 
nobody is qualified to teach Spanish who has not given long and seri- 
ous study to the language and who is not imbued with a real enthusi- 
asm for it and a genuine love for it for the sake of all its beauty 
and its educational and cultural value as well as its immense prac- 
tical worth. 

Let us resolve that in setting out to achieve aims worthy of at- 
tainment we shall do all in our power to see to it that the teaching 
is done by men and women proud of their work and capable of pre- 
senting the subject as efficiently as it deserves to be presented. 


CHARLES P. HARRINGTON 


Kent Scuoor, Kent, Conn. 














SOME ENROLLMENT FIGURES 


At the beginning of the present school year, the writer was 
astonished to discover that the enrollment in Spanish classes in his 
school (a college preparatory school for boys) had increased nearly 
600 per cent, and perhaps more so to notice that French classes had 
decreased 50 per cent in size. Desirous of finding out whether this 
condition is purely local, or sectional, or country-wide, he made 
inquiry of a prominent teacher of Spanish who might be in a po- 
sition to know. The latter expressed an interest in the-matter and 
suggested that such a study be made. A little later a questionnaire 
was arranged and mailed to 250 representative colleges, universities, 
and high schools in every state and the District of Columbia. By 
the Christmas holidays nearly a third of the schools, representing 
thirty-three states and the District of Columbia, had replied. All 
sections were well represented except the Southern states, less than 
half of which sent in replies. As was to be expected, the colleges 
and universities showed more interest than the high schools. A 
few schools of both kinds sent reports after the percentages were 
figured, and consequently they are not included in the tables. Such 
information as could be tabulated has been so treated in the ac- 
companying tables. 

It is fully realized that these figures possess very little, if any, 
value. Nevertheless, most Spanish teachers will probably find at 
least a passing interest in them. They might have been made more 
interesting and perhaps even acquired some value, if the questions 
had been more carefully worked out. Especially is this true of 
those questions which relate to the number of teachers of Spanish. 
The writer had hoped to get some definite information on the bur- 
den which those teaching Spanish bear because of the phenom- 
enal growth of Spanish study, but the unexpected number of part- 
time teachers defeated this almost entirely. Only in schools where 
one teacher handles all Spanish classes is the kind of information 
found that was expected. 

All colleges and universities replying offer both French and 
Spanish. Two of the high schools (one in Wisconsin, the other in 
North Dakota) offer only French, and two (both in New Mexico) 
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otter only Spanish. [rom a consideration of Table | it can be seen 
that the colleges and universities on the one hand, and the high 
schools on the other, show about the same relative enrollment in 
both French and Spanish, the colleges and universities leading 
slightly in both cases. It ought to be mentioned here, however, that 
the figures for the universities seem in most cases to include schools 
where no foreign language is required, while only a few high 
schools in the largest cities offer courses in which foreign language 
is not obligatory. 

lsoth kinds of schools show an increase in Spanish, but the high 
schools a much smaller one than the colleges. Teachers in both 
complain that the enrollment in Spanish is held down by limiting it 
to juniors and seniors. Only a small percentage of colleges show a 
decrease, while nearly a third of the high schools do. A teacher re- 
porting from a Massachusetts high school observes that the popu- 
larity of Spanish seems to be waning in that section, and both col- 
leges which report a decrease are Eastern women’s colleges. The 
high schools reporting thus, however, are in such widely separated 
states as Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and even New 
Mexico. The highest losses are shown in Ohio and Indiana. On 
the other hand, the highest gain in a high school was reported from 
Massachusetts, and Arizona, Indiana, New York, and North Caro- 
lina send reports of more than 100 per cent increases. High in- 
creases are reported by the colleges and universities, of course, from 
every section of the country. A large Eastern state college re- 
ports Spanish “forging ahead now rapidly,” but there are indica- 
tions “that the pendulum will swing before long” to French and 
perhaps to German.” 

Both kinds of schools show a decrease in ['rench, which is, 
however, negligible in the case of the colleges and not serious in 
the case of the high schools. Some explanations offered for this 
decrease are the establishment of non-language courses, the use of 
predetermination or intelligence tests, an influx of former German 
students last year, and an incipient national feeling that foreign lan- 
guages are not necessary in our school courses. The colleges en- 
rolling men had an abnormal enrollment last year because of the 
S. \. T. C. and consequently show a decrease this year. Another 
reason the colleges offer for a decrease in beginning students in 
French is that there were more pupils taking French in the high 
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schools last year since there were no German classes to enter. One 
state university in New England explains that beginning language 
students are divided between Irench and German this year, while 
last year German was not offered. Nineteen states from all sections 
of the country, among which are California, the Dakotas, New Mexi- 
co, Wisconsin, Ohio, Florida, West Virginia, and New Hampshire, 
report decreased French enrollment. The condition (whatever it is ) 
is not, then, sectional. Neither are the heavy decreases confined to 
any one section, since the highest percentages come from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Arizona. It will be 
seen from Table Il, however, that the average decrease is heavier 
in the Eastern and Western States. 7 

What has become of the students of German where instruction 
in that language has ceased? Scattered reports would indicate that 
most of them went to French, but the French enrollment figures 
do not bear this statement out. As a matter of fact, the number of 
German students who had to take some other language need not 
have been large. Those who had only one year of German when it 
was dropped from the course would have to get the second year 
elsewhere except in cases where the foreign language requirement 
was dropped for the time along with the German; others could, and 
perhaps largely did, drop languages. 

Both the universities and high schools show considerably more 
than half of all Spanish students to be beginners. An interesting 
fact in this connection is that the high schools show a higher per- 
centage of students above beginners than do the colleges and uni- 
versities. This would seem to indicate that the secondary schools 
have had relatively more students in the last few years, and this 
inference is corroborated by the figures on increase in Spanish en- 
rollment—the high schools do not show as high a percentage of 
increase. On the other hand, college enrollment shows a heavy in- 
crease this year because of a slump last year due to Spanish not 
being recommended by the War Department as an elective in the 
a ee oo 

The average number of Spanish classes taught by one teacher is 
considerably less in the colleges than in the high schools, showing 
that there are very few college teachers who teach only Spanish. In 
many cases where there are only three or four classes, two or three 
teachers are handling them. It would be interesting to know why all 
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Spanish classes in such cases are not given to one teacher, and what- 
ever else he is teaching turned over to the teachers thus relieved of 
the Spanish. Obviously, where this condition exists the teachers are 
‘not limited to one language. This same thing is true in a few cases 
in the high schools reporting, but not at all generally. A second 
teacher is, in most cases, used only after the regular teacher has 
the limit of five or six classes. 

‘our state universities report that the Spanish enrollment does 
not represent the demand because it is limited by the lack of teachers. 
The report from a large university in one of the central states, 
which shows the lowest percentage of Spanish students (2 per cent), 
says that tlfey will have a large Spanish enrollment when they open 
the classes to all students. Heretofore Spanish has been closely re- 
stricted, and they have waited in the development of it “in order not 
to become a victim of any tendency to have students ‘landslide’ into 
this study.”” This condition may be compared (or contrasted) with 
that of a nearby state university where one ¢eacher handles 276 
students (one-third of the total enrollment) in seven classes. Aside 
from this case, only one school in the college class shows teachers 
averaging as much as five classes. Only one high school (in New 
York) makes complaint of any shortage of teachers, but in one large 
school the teachers have an average of seven classes, and in several 
others they teach six classes. The maximum amount of work re- 
ported for any one high school teacher was 115 pupils in six classes. 
A western university reports forty students majoring in Spanish 
this vear, but does not say whether all intend to teach Spanish. 

ligures relative to size of classes show that beginning classes 
average considerably larger in the colleges than in the high 
schools, and also that the range is much wider there. Of course, 
both averages are above the ideal twenty, and the percentage of 
schools having classes above the average seems large in both kinds 
of schools. The average size of upper classes is about the same 
for both and moreover much lower than that of beginning classes. 
It is to be regretted that conditions can not be reversed, since it is 
perhaps generally conceded that large classes can be handled with 
less harm to advanced students than to beginners. 

Considering by themselves sixteen schools which are not co- 
educational, we find that the average percentage of Spanish 
students in men’s schools is well above the average, 28.6 per 
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cent, while in women’s schools it is only 13 per cent (average 
18.2 per cent). For French the men’s average is 32.9 per cent and 
that of the women’s schools is 48 per cent. The increase in Spanish 
in men’s schools was 86 per cent; in women’s schools, 13 per cent. 
The increase in French in men’s schools was 50.8 per cent; in schools 
for women there was a decrease of 8.5 per cent. Evidently Spanish 
is making a way into “practical” company, but why the decrease in 
the women’s schools? The reports from two girls’ high schools in a 
large city in one of the Middle Atlantic states were very interesting. 
In one, French and Spanish are about equally popular, 22 per cent 
and 16 per cent, respectively; in the other nearly half of the girls 
study French and practically none take Spanish. Another strange 
thing to be noticed is that the tyo high schools showing respectively 
the highest percentage of Irench enrollment and the highest increase 
this year are technical schools enrolling only boys. Neither of these 
enrolls as much as 10 per cent of students in Spanish classes. Also, 
the high school showing the highest percentage of Spanish enroll- 
ment is a commercial school with boys only in attendance. In this 
school about 6 per cent take I’rench. 

One question in the list, viz., “Highest number any year before 
the war ?_........ Year ?............” was asked with the idea of finding 
out how much the popularity of Spanish has increased since the 
country’s attention was attracted toward Europe by the beginning of 
war in 1914. The question was evidently not clear, since only a 
half dozen replies out of the seventy-odd gave figures as old as 1914, 
and more than that number gave figures for 1917-18! Every year 
from 1912 on was mentioned. These figures do not show just ex 
actly what was expected, but they do show that more than 160 per 
cent of the schools had a larger beginning class some time prior to 
1918 than they had this fall. They also show that 60 per cent of 
the institutions had less beginners in 1918 than they had had in 
some previous year; that is, that the increase has not been steady. 
Most of these latter were among the colleges, while two-thirds of 
the high schools seemed to have their first large enrollment in 1918. 
Half of the colleges had a large enrollment in 1916, a fourth had it 
in 1917, both of which years were peak years with a large percentage 
of high schools also. In the six reports that go back “before the 
war,” 1913 was mentioned three times. 

There has been no intention on the part of the writer to manipu- 
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late the information to the seeming advantage of either language. 
Ite has merely attempted to make available some information (not 
to be obtained without considerable effort, he has learned) that 
might be of interest to others as it is to him. Because it does not 
appear that any particular purpose would be served thereby, no 
schools have been mentioned by name, although the letter accom- 
panying the questionnaire intimated that the material would be 
published, and presumably those replying were willing that it should 
be. If it happens that there are anywhere conditions in the teach- 
ing of French and Spanish that are to be regretted, they are certainly 
so because unavoidable, and a study of this sort would surely not 
in any way aggravate them. Indeed, some teachers might be com- 
forted to learn that there are departments in other -institutions as 
badly overcrowded as their own. 


TABLE I. 
COLLEGES | HIGH SCHOOLS COMBINED 

Questionnaires sent out.......... |78 Te | 172 Jo 250 % 

Replies received........ | 33 42.3 | 42 24.4 75 30.0 
Portion of entire attendance (32)* (36) (68) 

in Spanish classes............ 18.9 17.6 18.2 

Ranging from ..... 2.0 to 42.0 1.0 to 65.6 1.0 to 65.6 

Schools above average 13 40.6 | 12 33.3 25 36.7 

Schools below 10%.. awh © 18.7 16 44.4 22 32.3 

Schools above 50%.. , a. 3 83 3 44 
Portion of entire attendance § (29) (35) (64) 

in French classes. 32.1 | 30.1 31.0 

Ranging from............. 9.0 to 80.0) 6.0 to 92.0 6.0 to 92.0 

Schools above average...... | 13 448 14 40.0 27 42.1 

Schools below 10%....... 1 34) 5 143 6 9.3 

Schools above 50% 4 13.7) 5 14.3 9 14.0 
Average increase this year (29) (30) (59) 

in Spanish enrollment...... 1741 47.8 110.0 

Ranging from ................. 543 to —21.0, 350 to —46.0 543 to —46.0 

Schools having decrease... 2 689 30.0 11 


18.6 


*Figures in parentheses show the number of schools whose reports 
entered into the percentage. 
TOnly four schools above 30%. 
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TABLE I—(Continued ) 


Average decrease this year 
in French enrollment 
Ranging from . 


Schools having decrease.. 


Schools having increase... 


Portion of beginners among 
all Spanish students. 
Ranging from ............. 
Schools with less begin- 

ners than advanced.. 


Average size of . sections 
of beginners ............. 
Ranging from. ......... 
Number of schools with 


classes above average... 


Average size of sections 


of upper classes.............. vee 


Raaging from ............... 
Number of schools with 


classes above average... 


Average number of Spanish 
classes taught by one 
"gees 
Ranging from ............. 
Number of students under 
one teacher alone in a 
school ranges from......... 


Percentage of schools show- 
ing increase in both 
French and Spanish.......... 
Decrease in both French 
and Spanish ................. 
Increase in Spanish and 
decrease in French....... 
Decrease in Spanish and 
increase in French......... 


Colleges 


(28) % 
17 of 1.0 
130 to —87.6 
15 53.4 
12 42.8 
(32) 
68.4 
29.8 to 100.0 
3 94 
(32) 
32.8 
15 to 67 
11 34. 3 
(31) 
18.3 
3 to 42 
15 48.4 
29 
144 to7 


21 in 3 classes 


276 in 7 classes 


37.0% 


3.7% 


52.0% 


3. vale 


High Schools 


(28) % 
79 
120 to —100.0 
18 64.2 
7 25.0 
(35) 
61.0 
29.2 to 100.0 
10 28.5 
(35) 
25.5 
13 to 41 
MW 40.0 
(32) 
19.5 
7 to 33 
16 50.0 
4.2 
lto7 


17 in 1 class 


115 in 6 classes 





Combined 


(56) N 

4.0 

130 to —100.0 

33 58.9 

19 33.9 
(67) 

64.5 


29.2 to 100.0 


13 19.4 

(67 ) 

29.0 

13 to 67 

25 37.3 

(63) 

18.8 

2 to 42 

31 49.2 

3.4 

lto7 
31.1% 
11.1 
§1.1% 
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High Schools— 
Western 20000000... 
Comme sl 


Colleges— 
Western .................... 
Central ..... 
Southern 
Eastern 


* Only one reply; 


THe TERRILL SCHOOL 
Dattas, TEx. 


TABLE II. 











SPANISH FRENCH 

| INCREASE | PERCEN TAGE INCREASE PERCENTAGE 
OVER OF TOTAL OVER OF TOTAL 

LAST YEAR ENROLLMENT LAST YEAR ENROLL MENT 
69.9% 29.7% —3.5% 4.0% 
15.7% 12.0% 3.4% 21.0% 
| 40.0% 18.0% 8.5% 39.0% 
| 2770% | 230% 16.0% 22.0% 
219.0% 15.0% 4.0% 27.0% 
97.0% 19.0% 11.0% 26.0% 
67.0% 20.0% —16.0% 40.0% 
110.0% | —4.0% , 


information not all given in it. 


18.2% 


Tuos. A. Fitz GERALD 

















THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


New York CHAPTER.—One of the meetings of largest attendance was that 
of February 7, 1920, at the School of Mines, Columbia University. Distin- 
guished representatives from almost every Spanish-American country as- 
sembled to hear the Spanish translation of “La elegia de Thomas Gray” by 
Sefior José Castellot, ex-president of the Senate of Mexico and ex-ambassador 
extraordinary from Mexico to Norway. As a preface to the reading of 
his translation of Gray’s Elegy Seftor Castellot declared the immutability of 
worldly things, citing the classic aphorism, “There’s nothing new under the 
sun.” Through the courtesy of Sefores Jaime Lago and Miguel de Zarraga, 
proprietors of La Tribuna, the audience was provided with copies of the Elegy 
and the Spanish translation. 

On March 6, Doctor Nicolas Garcia Samudio, primer canciller of the 
Colombian Consulate in New York and prominent member of the Colombian 
Academy of History, addressed the chapter on “Literatura Colombiana.” In 
attendance as guests of honor were the Consul General of Colombia, Don 
Francisco Escobar and General Gomez Mayoral, Colombian Minister of War. 


Cuicaco Activities.—The Chicago Chapter held a most profitable session 
Saturday afternoon, February 7, 1920. <A pleasing talk on “Puerto Rico” 
was given by Mrs. Maud C. Josaphare. As by a fairy wand, the speaker 
brought before her audience that island of tender blue skies and tropical 
verdure, peopled by new American citizens of staunch loyalty. The second 
speaker, Professor C. L. Parmenter of the University of Chicago, discussed 
“El Viaje de estudio por Espafia el verano de 1920.” 

Sefiorita Elena Landazuri, a student of Sociology in the University of 
Chicago, presented a valuable paper on “Méjico y los Estados Unidos.” The 
injustice of prevailing laws as well as the development of the spirit of 
democracy among the common people are indicated by the frequency of rev 
olutions. As a proof of democratic advancement in her native land, Senorita 
Landazuri called attention to the fact that since 1917 every industrial plant 
of importance in the Republic of Mexico has maintained a school for its 
employees. The speaker deeply deplored the unjust propaganda of a certain 
type of North American journalists regarding the Mexican question. 

The third regular meeting was held Saturday, April 3. The Rev. Padre 
Castor Ordofiez, C. M., Ph. D., delivered an eloquent lecture replete with 
commercial, economic, and cultural information, on “Un Viaje por la Améri 
ca espafiola.”. As a means of fostering trade and good-will, Professor Or- 
doiiez warmly advocates the establishment of banks under North American 
management in all the leading cities of South America, and the building up 
of our merchant-marine. The Rev. Father deprecates the use of the term 
“Latin-America” as unjust and inaccurate. Mr. Abel Canta of Crane Tech- 
nical High School in his speech on “La Riqueza natural de Méjico” demon 
strated with the enthusiasm of an ardent nationalist that mineral wealth, oil 
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wells agricultural wealth and climate combine to make of his patria, Méjico, 
one of the richest countries in the world. 


THE WASHINGTON CHAPTER.—An enthusiastic meeting was held Satur- 
day, March 20, at the George Washington University under the presidency of 
Professor Henry Grattan Doyle. A most interesting address on “Lope de 
Vega” was given by Sefior F. Pérez de Vega. Extracts read from the comedia 
of Lope added greatly to the value of the lecture. At the next meeting, 
April 10, Sefior Angel Vazquez will address the Chapter. 

Tue Los ANGeLes CHApPTER—The Educational Committee of the Los 
Angeles Chapter has planned a series of lectures taking the form of tours 
through Spanish-speaking countries, beginning this year with Spain. Pro- 
fessor Felipe Morales de Setién of the University of Southern California 
gave the first of a course of six lectures on “A Tour Through Spain” Feb- 
ruary 28 at the College of Law, Tajo Building. A course of reading supple- 
mentary to these lectures has been arranged for those who wish to make a 
more thorough study of the subjects discussed. 

The Los Angeles Chapter plans the establishment of a circulating Spanish 
library for its members, according to the following plan: 


PROYECTO: Para EL EsTABLECIMIENTO DE UNA BIBLIOTECA PROFESIONAL 
PARA EL USO DE LOS MAESTROS DE ESPANOL, 


I. La Biblioteca sera propiedad del Capitulo local de “The American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish,” situado en Los Angeles, California. 

II. Su operacién estara bajo la direccién inmédiata de la Junta Ejecutiva 
de dicho Capitulo local. 

Ill. Cada miembro permanente del Capitulo podra llegar a ser accionista 
y gozar de los privilegios de la Biblioteca al cumplir con las condiciones y 
reglamentos siguientes : , 

(1) Para ingresar, donara a la Biblioteca algun libro nuevo entre los 
enumerados en la lista publicada para este fin por la Junta, o su valor en 
dinero, y ademas otro libro tomado de su biblioteca particular y aprobada 
por la Junta. 

(2) Cada accionista pagara diez centavos por el privilegio de sacar un 
libro de la biblioteca y tenerlo dos semanas en su posesién. En caso de 
retenerlo mas tiempo, pagara a razon de cinco centavos por cada semana que 
lo tenga en su poder. 

(3) En caso de la pérdida de algin libro, la persona responsable devol- 
vera su valor, o lo reemplazara con otro ejemplar del mismo. 

(4) La Biblioteca estara abierta un dia de cada semana y sera colocada en 
algun lugar céntrico de Los Angeles. 

(5) Los accionistas que quieran pedir libros por correo podran hacerlo 
pagando el franqueo de ida y vuelta, bajo las mismas condiciones que los 
demas. 


(6) Si un miembro del Capitulo compra dos o mas acciones en la Biblio- 
teca, gozara del aumento correspondiente en sus derechos. 

IV. La Junta preparara una lista de cincuenta o mas libros con sus precios, 
la cual se enviara a todos los miembros del Capitulo y las personas interesadas 
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tendran oportunidad de sugerir los titulos de otros libros que les interesen; 
pero ha de entenderse que sera el objeto de la Biblioteca proporcionar a sus 
accionistas oportunidad para estudiar libros nuevos que no se encuentran en 
las bibliotecas publicas y que tienen una relacién directa é intima con nuestro 
trabajo profesional y que contribuiran su parte a estudios coordinados y pro- 
gresivos, tanto de los individuos como de las clases que puedan organizarse 
mas adelante. 

\V. Se solicitara la cooperaci6n voluntaria de los accionistas en el trabajo 
de la distribucién de los libros y de la contabilidad, evitando asi todo gasto 
innecesario. De esta manera las entradas podran dedicarse exclusivamente 
a la compra de libros nuevos. 

VI. Si cinco accionistas indican su preferencia a favor de cualquier libro 
nuevo, sera apuntado en una lista aparte. Los libros de dicha lista seran afia- 
didos a la Biblioteca tan pronto como los fondos lo permitan. 

VII. Cartas circulares dando informes acerca de libros nuevos seran en- 
viadas de cuando en cuando a los accionistas luego que se haya reunido un 
fondo sufwiente para su compra, a fin de que todos puedan tener parte y voz 
en su escogimiento. 

Gracia L. FERNANDEZ 
New Urtrecut HicH ScHOooL 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
TRAVEL IN SPANISH COUNTRIES 


The tentative plans which the Association had under way for the benefit 
of its members who might wish to travel in Porto Rico or Costa Rica have 
been abandoned. The Committee on Study and Travel has been informed 
by Commissioner Miller of Porto Rico that the University of Porto Rico 
has been compelled to withdraw its offer of courses, due to the fact that it 
has been impossible to secure any assurance from the steamship lines or from 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs that transportation could be provided to and 
from the Island for those who might wish to attend the proposed courses. 
As for Costa Rica, only three or four persons have manifested any interest 
in the plan advanced by the Costa Rican Government of giving courses in 
San José and Heredia for North American teachers of Spanish, and the 
Minister of Public Instruction has been informed that the project can not be 
carried out this summer. 


Most of our members who plan to study abroad are going to Spain. 
Many of these will sail on the Saxonia, of the Cunard Line, on June 19th 
or 22d. Our committee has turned over to Professor Joaquin Ortega of the 
Spanish Bureau of the Institute of International Education, 419 West 117th 
Street, New York, all inquiries that have come in concerning study in Spain. 
Professor Ortega and Professor Onis are acting as the representatives of 
the Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios, and this institute has helped by 
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giving office room and clerical help to this newly established Spanish Bureau. 
Professor Parmenter of Chicago University and Professor Ortega of Wis- 
consin will accompany a party which, from all indications, will be a large one, 
to Madrid, there to study in the summer courses, 


LETTER-WRITING BETWEEN AMERICAN AND SPANISH 
PUPILS , 


The National Bureau of International Educational Correspondence is 
authorized by the United States Government and the United States Bureau of 
Education, to promote educational letter-writing between the thousands of 
pupils in Spanish America and Spain who are studying English, and the simi- 
lar number of American pupils who are studying Spanish. The Bureau is 
now obtaining from the teachers of English in the Spanish-American coun- 
tries the names, addresses, and personal qualifications of thousands of their 
pupils whom they recommend for this educational correspondence. 

From the Bureau each teacher will receive for each of his pupils a care- 
fully chosen Spanish correspondent of similar age, sex, and interests. 

Each pupil will write regular letters in English to his Spanish correspond- 
ent, who will reply in Spanish. Naturally there. will be a wealth of en- 
closures, pictures, and clippings accompanying this correspondence. In the 
most advanced stage the Americans will write in Spanish and the Spanish 
pupils in English. 

Enrollment Sheets —For enrollment sheets apply to the National Bureau 
Educational Correspondence, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Fees.—The expenses of the Bureau are partly met by a permanent en- 
dowment which we hope will soon be increased, so that the services of the 


Bureau will be free to all. At present, however, it requests a 10-cent fee for 
each pupil enrolled. 


A LOS CERVANTISTAS 
El docto y distinguido cervantista y critico espafiol, Don Aurelio Baig 


Bafios, desearia reunir la mayor parte de los trabajos cervantinos (articulos 
folletos y libros sobre Cervantes y sus obras), impresos en los Estados 
Unidos. El Sr. Baig Bafios dara cuenta en periddicos o revistas de Espafia, 
de los estudios cervantinos, de los cuales se le envien dos ejemplares, que se 
hayan publicado o se publiquen “en esa gran nacién que se distingue de una 
manera especial por su hispanofilia y erudicién,” palabras textuales de una 
carta suya a nuestro compafiero, Don Homero Seris, de la Universidad de 
Illinois. Hé aqui la direccién del Sr. Baig Bafios: Calle del General Mar- 
gallo, 9 mod. pral. izq., Tetuan de Chamartin, Madrid. 


CENTENNIAL AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Our Association has been invited to send a representative to the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the University of Indiana to be held the coming sum- 


mer, and the Executive Council has appointed Professor E. C. Hills as our 
official representative. 


CE a 
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THE VELADA IN HOMAGE TO PEREZ GALDOS 

On Tuesday evening, April 13, 1920, memorial exercises in honor of 
Pérez Galdés were celebrated at the Horace Mann Auditorium at Columbia 
University under the auspices of the Unién Benéfica Espafiola, the Hispanic 
Society of America, the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, and 
Columbia University. Professor Federico de Onis of Columbia University 
spoke feelingly of the significance of the occasion on which America ex- 
pressed her homage to Spain. Galddés, he declared, is truly the most Spanish 
of all modern writers; in fact, all Spain of the nineteenth century is in his 
works, and above all, his conception of life and of the world are those of the 
Spanish race. It is a certain moral tolerance which we find throughout 
the works of Cervantes which makes possible the deep esthetic comprehension 
of Spanish realism. Such tolerance has its origin in exalted Spanish individ- 
ualism. Among all the races, the Spanish holds the greatest respect for man. 
for man in his individual aspect. The characters that appear in the works 
of Galdés are justified by their very defects, and the only despised charac- 
ters are those beings like Dofia Perfecta and Pantoja, who have the weak- 
ness to work to convert others to goodness. 

An address by Dr. Esquivel Obregon on “Galdés y el medio social’ was 
read by Professor de Onis. The program continued with “Paginas sobre 
Galdés” by Clarin, Azorin, Pérez de Ayala y Marquina, and an original poem, 
“Pérez Galdés: El Simbolo,” by Dimitri Ivanovich. Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins 
voiced the sympathy of the American people for Spanish culture. Mr. Wil- 
kins then introduced the last speaker, Professor Hayward Keniston of Cornell 
University, who ably discussed “Galdos, Interpreter of Life.” 


TO GALDOS 
With all your great ideals for human life, 
Your problems deep, elusive, some as yet 
But halfway solved,—how was it that you cared 
With so much love, and tender sympathy 
For little Nela, quite unlearned and quaint. 
But with the soul of childhood, angel-born ? 


You called the Spanish music to your pen, 

You touched soft notes of Spanish melody 

And whispered thru the lips of one small girl 

A woman’s prayer, more rich, more full and true 
Than those the angels breathe. Thru a child’s tongue 
You sang anew the depth of human love. 


, One of the common poor, and crippled so 
"Twas best she died . . . I call you great 
Galdés, because you cared enough for her 
To lift her up among those myriad stars 
Which she, dear little dreamer, knew to be 
The souls of them for whom star beauty shines. 


GLaApys Hate. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 1920 














REVIEWS 


América Espafiola, by M. Romera-Navarro. Henry Holt & Co., 1919. 
vu—206 pp. 

This compendium of facts about Spanish America is an abbreviated 
edition of a work prepared for the publishing house Renacimiento, Madrid. 
The book, which comprises 115 pages of text, is divided into three parts: 
periodo colonial, periodo revolucionario and periodo contempordneo. The 
important facts and figures of each period are given. Indeed in the first 
part the dates, events and names accumulate into such a formidable array 
that the ordinary student will be unable to retain all, or even a large part 
of them. While the teacher may do so, it would have been better, it seems, 
to have emphasized the most important men and events more than has been 
done, and to have supplied maps and indicated the routes of the early ex- 
plorers and conquerors. This would have made the book, barren of maps 
or illustrations, more attractive, and would have helped the student to 
better visualize the events and countries studied. 

The student will find that the second division is more easily digested, 
also more interesting. Necessarily here, too, we find many dates and events, 
but they are not so frequent. The third part is the best and most interest- 
ing of the three. Here we get a glimpse of ‘the territorio, poblacién, noticia 
historica y geografica, agricultura, industrias y comercio, ciencia y letras, 
and tdeales politicos. 

As noted above, the book is a summary of a longer study, and it 
suffers from the compression into a rather small number of pages of the 
bare historical facts, which to make them more interesting, should be ac- 
companied by more of the attendant circumstances. A text to be service- 
able in the class-room must be somewhat agreeable to the student, and it 
is to be doubted whether the first part, which is important, will be pleasing 
to the average student. The teacher could, of course, supplement the book 
with maps and other material which can be drawn from the publications of 
the Pan-American Union. 

The text is supplied with aclaraciones y notas gramaticales and a 
vocabulary. The notes contain biographical matter and explanation of 
some of the grammatical difficulties. 

While the book is rather heavy as a reader unless supplemented with 
other material, it would be excellent as parallel reading and as a reference 
book for second-year college or third-year high school classes studying 
Spanish-American literature. 


Argentina, Legend and History, by Garibaldi G. B. LaGuardia and Cincinato 
G. B. LaGuardia. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1919. Lv11—411 pp. 
To quote the preface: “In this book, the editors offer reading material 
which will give the student some idea of the history of Argentina, of her 
great men, of her development since the dawn of independence, and of 
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her wonderful possibilities. This is substantially what the book 
does, and consequently it is a good introduction to the study of Argentina 
and her literature. The material “has been arranged to suit the needs 
of third-year high school work, or second-year college Spanish.” 

The fairly long (35 pp.) but interesting introduction prepares the 
teacher and student for the text; being aided by the Biographical Notes 
(9 pp.), which give information about each author selections from whose 
works appear in the book. 

The first selection is the Argentine national hymn, followed by excellent 
studies of various Argentine characters such as the gaucho, rastreador, 
baquiano, gaucho malo, and cantor, These selections will not fail to please 
and interest both teacher and student. These character studies are fol- 
lowed by a description of the pulperia, or country-store and bar. Then 
come a series of leyendas, some short stories and a few articles describing 
Argentina (el ombu, la cordillera, la naturalesa sudamericana). The next 
part of the book contains studies of important men and events in the 
history of Argentina. The last two selections are: Con rumbo a la espe- 
ransa, by Blasco Ibafiez, and El Ministro Drago al Ministro Garcia Mérou, 
the latter being the “Drago doctrine,” a “corollary to the Monroe doctrine.” 
The volume has 104 pages of vocabulary. There are 39 illustrations and 
two maps. 

This brief outline gives an idea of the scope of the book. All the 
selections, save the one by Blasco Ibanez, are by Argentine writers. We 
have here variety in unity. While all the articles treat of Argentina, they 
are as varied as one could wish. This scheme of treating one country in 
a reader is, to the reviewer, an ideal one. When the student has finished 
this book he has a fairly definite idea of Argentine history and tradition. 
He has an introduction to and a background for a study of Argentine 
literature should he desire to continue that study. 

It is pleasing to note that the illustrations, uniformly good, are always 
apropos. The notes, at the bottom of the page, explain the more difficult 
constructions and give such biographical and other matter as is not found in 
the Biographical Notes. 

The editors do not seem to have attempted to arrange the selections in 
order of difficulty. They have, however, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
placed the more interesting matter at the beginning of the book. The 
vocabulary of 6500 words (estimated) is not too large for the second-year 
college or third-year high school classes for which the book is intended. 

The typography of the book is good, the illustrations and maps helping 
to make an attractive volume. 


W. S. HENprIx 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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II. PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


The Modern Language Journal, IV, 2, Nov.—F. M. Froelicher, Speak- 
ing vs. Reading. (The writer has the strange idea that not more than three 
years should be devoted to the study of any modern language in the com- 
bined elementary and secondary courses. Few of our high school graduates 
show that power gained by the thorough mastery of any subject; greater 
thoroughness is what should be sought. We can never equal European thor- 
oughness in modern language instruction until we devote six or seven years 
to pre-university instruction as is done abroad. The direct method especially 
demands much time. This author doubts the practical value of a spoken 
knowledge of language. If a reading knowledge alone is desirable, of course 
less time is required.) A. G. Bovée, Teaching l’ocabulary by the Di- 
‘rect Method. (Mr. Bovée gives illustrations of his own method, based 
largely on those of Marchand, Dupré, Gouin, Gourio, and Walter.) T. E. 
Oliver, The National Peabody Foundation for International Educational 
Correspondence. C. A. Krause, Literature of Modern Language Methodology 
in America for 1918, concluded. Joel Hatheway reviews L. A. Wilkins’ 
Spanish in the High Schools. (Mr. Hatheway quarrels with Mr. Wilkins for 
devoting eight pages to the commercial importance of Spanish, “which has 
never been contradicted.” He then devotes a page to contradicting it. The 
review as a whole is a mixture of fault-finding and praise. Mr. Hatheway is 
unfair in criticising Mr. Wilkins for the introduction of material already 
used in similar books on French and German pedagogics. The same methods 
apply to all languages and should be repeated with special application to 
each language.) 

3, Dec—J. Warshaw, The Utility of Teaching Devices. (The author 
thinks that the time is near when a degree in education will be exacted of all 
language teachers. Such a tendency is evident in several states. Many of 
us believe that in so far as university and college teachers are concerned 
this would be retrogression and not progress. There are too many teachers 
in the country who think they can dispense with necessary content courses 
in favor of courses in education. Mr. Warshaw believes that “the language 
teacher has in these days only a negligible standing as a humanist.” This 
is the most pessimistic utterance concerning the profession I have seen for a 
long time.) F. A. Hamann, Phonetics as a Basis for Teaching Spanish. 
(Most of what Mr. Hamann says is not new. But these are points which 
cannot be repeated too often. Teachers will find his article very helpful.) 
(The departments of “Editorial Comment” and “Notes and News” are con- 
stantly gaining in interest.) J. Kessler reviews the Report of the Committee 
on the Position of Modern Languages in the Educational System of Great 
Britain, 1918. (This report considers French the most important modern 
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language for British students. No effort is made to decide between the claims 
of German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish, which are listed in alphabetical 
order. This fact should be clearly understood, because some enemies of 
Spanish in this country are taking comfort from the fact that Spanish 
appears last on the list.) Joel Hatheway reviews Manuel Uribe-Troncoso’s 
Por tierras mejsicanas, World Book Co., 1919; F. R. Robert’s First Spanish 
Book, New York, E. P. Dutton, 1919; Worman and Bransby’s Second Spanish 
Book, American Book Co., 1918. 

4, Jan—J. Warshaw, The Utility of Teaching Devices, ctd. (Mr. War- 
shaw prints in this installment some excellent devices of his own.) Albert 
Mann, On Teaching the Subjunctive Mood in French. (Most of the re- 
marks apply equally well to the teaching of the subjunctive in Spanish.) 
C. O. Sundstrom, Grammar in First Year Spanish. (The author protests 
against making it too easy for the student. He believes in the study of 
rules, and holds that theory must accompany practice. There is much com- 
mon sense in this article.) The “Notes and News” contains interesting sta- 
tistics as to the relative position of French, German, Latin, and Spanish 
in certain representative schools and universities. C. P. Wagner reviews 
critically J. D. M. Ford’s Main Currents of Spanish Literature, New York, 
1919. E. L. C. Morse reviews Hannsler and Parmenter’s Beginners’ Spanish, 
Scribner’s Sons, 1919. (This spicy review has words of high praise for the 
treatment of phonetics in this book and likewise for its many other good 
features.) W. A. N. reviews R. Lenz’s Sobre el estudio de idiomas, Santiago 
de Chile, 1919. 


Bulletin of High Points, I, 7, Sept—Anon., Contest of Spanish Students. 
Anon., Spanish Exhibition at Stuyvesant. L. A. Wilkins, Modern Languages 
During the Past Year. A Retrospect. (Many interesting things are being 
done in the New York high schools. Pupils give plays, hold contests in 
various departments of the work, form parties to visit the Hispanic Museum, 
and to attend operas given in the languages they are studying, file newspaper 
clippings on subjects connected with their work, etc., etc. Teachers are 
wrestling with the problem of determining at the outset the linguistically unfit 
among their students. The cause of every failure in first-term work is 
carefully investigated. Efforts are being made to coérdinate related subjects 
of instruction. A circulating library of foreign books is being formed for 
the use of teachers. These are but a few of the activities mentioned in this 
article.) L. A. W. reviews W. B. Parker’s Cubans of Today, New York, 
1919. 

8, October.—L. A. W., Supplementary Aids in Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. (Mr. Wilkins discusses the advantages of stereopticon slides, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the American Museum of Natural History, 
photographs and postal cards, phonograph records, and publications for class 
or club.) L. A. Wilkins, Results in a Prognosis Test Given to Pupils Begin- 
ning French and Spanish. (This predetermination test seems to have given 
good results, but those who invented it feel that they need to experiment 
more before they are wholly confident as to its fairness. The examination 
given is here printed in part. One would like the examiners to explain how a 
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pupil can correctly write “I enter the store” in three words, as demanded.) 
9, Nov.—D. C. Rosenthal, College Entrance Requirements in Foreign 
Languages. (The requirements of the eastern institutions are conveniently 
listed.) 
10, Dec.—Notes on the Modern Language Convention. L. A. Wilkins, 
Modern Language Circular. 


Revue Universitaire, XXVIII, 9, Nov—L. Clédat, Un minimum de 
culture latine. 


Les Langues Modernes, 4, Oct.-Nov.—C. Pitollet, La mentalité de 
Sammy. (A sympathetic account of the American doughboy.) 


School and Society, 256.—-H. A. Hollester, Why and How Should We 
Federalize Education? The Need of Teachers at the University of Wisconsin. 
(Students have increased by 38 per cent. There have been 119 additional ap- 
pointments to the staff.) 


257.—Salary increases at Yale. (Full professors now draw from $5,000 
to $8,000; assistant professors from $2,500 to $3,500; instructors from $1,600 
to $2,000.) E. H. Johnson, 4 Comparative Study of the Salary Situation. 
L. C. Karpinski, Professional Budgets at the University of Michigan. 

261.—A. O. Lovejoy, Academic Problems. (A reproduction of Mr. Love- 
joy’s admirable presidential address before the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors.) 

262.—W. W. Bishop, The Library and Post-School Education. E. Dud- 
ley Parsons, Fallacious Economy in Education. W. C. Curtis, The Recruit- 
ing of the College and University Professions. (One of the good points 
made is the following: “The routine of purely clerical duties often leaves the 
teacher less ready for an evening to be spent in the pursuit of intellectual 
interests than is the business man at the close of his day’s work.”) 


266.—Otto Heller, The Overpaid Professor. (These are our colleagues of 
the law and medical faculties.) 

267.—Emilio Goggio, Italian and Spanish or Spanish and Italian? (The 
purpose of this article is to eliminate the interrogation point and the last 
six words of the title. In the main it is a reply to my reply to Mr. E. H. 
Wilkins in Hispanta, Oct.. 1919. Mr. Goggio’s tone is gentlemanly through- 
out. He has a legitimate pride in the achievements of his race and the litera- 
ture of Italy. Much of Mr. Goggio’s argumentation is of the nature of 
special pleading. In this article, as in his recent one on “The Dawn of 
Italian Culture in America” (Romanic Review, X, 3), he offers long lists 
of American authors and scholars who were enthusiastic about Italian. 
These gentlemen, with a few exceptions, were not specialists, but had the 
same interest in Italian literature that every cultivated person has. Mr. Gog- 
gio makes our Italian studies date from Benjamin Franklin. Now, if one will 
turn to the paragraph in the “Autobiography” in which Franklin mentions 
his Italian studies, he will see that the great eighteenth century philosopher 
was no more interested in Italian than he was in French and Spanish. Mr. 
Goggio says nothing of Franklin’s interest in Spanish. One might similarly 
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indicate in the case of Longfellow, Lowell. and nearly every other on the 
list, that interest in Italian was accompanied by an interest in Spanish. It is 
laughable to find in the list of American Italianates such well-known Hispa- 
nists as Ticknor, Prescott, and Washington Irving. If we are urged to 
study Italian because Italy meant so much to these and other gentlemen, 
would not a similar argument hold for the study of Spanish?) 


Education, XL, 3, Nov.—E. E. Cates, dre Our Schools Producing Re- 
sults? C. E. Farnham, Supervised Study. F. L. Warner, The New Teacher 
and Discipline. 

4, Dee —C. W. Crumly, The Movies—Bane or Blessing? A. S. Martin, 
How To Study. J. E. Foster, The Effect of War on Secondary Schools. 

5, Jan.—E. W. Dolch, Teaching for the Future. Pearl Tyer, The Training 
of the Subconscious Mind in the Schoolroom. 

The Elementary School Journal, XX, 2, Oct—J. O. Engleman, /i- 
nancing a School System. 

3, Nov.—R. A. Spencer, The Work of the School Principal as Super- 
visor. 

4, Dec.—H. S. West, The Duties of the School Principal. W. S. Gray, 
Methods of Improving the Technique of Teaching. H. A. Bacon, The 
Normal-School Curriculum. L. Power, The Principal and Teachers’ Methods 
of Ranking Pupils. 

5, Jan—F. Bobbitt, Mistakes Often Made by Principals. H. A. Brown, 
Professional Courses in the State Normal School. Gertrude Folk, State 
Funds for Public Schools. C. W. Washburne, A Graduated Salary Schedule 
for Elementary Teachers. 

The School Review, XXVIII, 1, Jan—C. C. Alexander and G. W. Wil- 


lett, Some Aspects of a Junior College. R.L. Lyman, The Ben Blewett Junior 
High School of St. Louis. 
2, Feb—R. L. Lyman, ditto, ctd. H. D. Kitson, Vocational Guidance 


and the Theory of Probability. 
Modern Language Teaching, XV, 3. June—Anon., Exit Modern Lan- 


guage Teaching. (This journal expires, but is to be replaced by Modern 
Languages.) 


Revue de l’enseignement des langues modernes, XXXII, 12, Dec.— 
L’espagnole en Sorbonne. (An account of the inauguration of Professor 
Martinenche in his new chair. Measures are being taken to increase the study 
of Spanish in the lycées, especially in southern France.) 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 


Boletin de la biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo. (This new journal, 
while the quality of its contributions is very uneven, contains much of in- 
terest and value.) 


Jan.-Feb., 1919.—Enrique Menéndez Pelayo, Remotos origenes de la 
biblioteca Menéndez Pelayo. (Delightful reminiscences of the boyhood of 
the author’s celebrated brother.) E. Ortiz de la Torre, Un retrato de Fer- 
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nando VIl por Goya. Miguel Artigas, Un nuevo poema por la cuaderna via. 
(The text of a newly discovered didactic poem dating from the fourteenth 
century. Valueless as literature, but of immense philological interest.) 
M. Lopez Arana reviews Menéndez Pelayo’s Ensayos de critica filoséfica, the 
ninth volume of his Obras completas. (As an appendix, an inventory of the 
Mila y Fontanals papers in the Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo is published 
in connection with each of the numbers.) 

March-April.—A. Bonilla y San Martin, Un documento pedagédgico de 
D. Marcelino Menéndesz y Pelayo. M. Artigas, Dos promesas de la Ave- 
llaneda. E. de Huidobro, Algunas omisiones del diccionario de la Academia. 
(Several common idioms discussed.) E. Ortiz de la Torre, Jglesias de la 
Montana, M. Artigas, Un nuevo poema por la cuaderna via, ctd. C. de 
Echegaray, reviews A. Ballesteros y Beretta’s Historia de Espatia y su influ- 
encia en la historia universal, Barcelona, 1919. M. Artigas reviews P. Sainz 
y Rodriguez’s Las polémicas sobre la cultura espanola, Madrid, 1919. 


May-June.—J. Maria de Cossio, Romances recogidos de la tradicién oral 
en la Montata. (Variants of El Prisionero, Gerineldo, and Marbueno.)  T. 
Maza Solano, Santa Maria de Piasca, un MS. de 1519. M. Artigas, Un nuevo 
poema por la cuaderna via, ctd. T. Maza Solano reviews A. Gonzalez Palen- 
cia’s Indice de la Espatia Sagrada, Madrid, 1919. 

July-August—J. Maria de Cossio, Romances recogidos, etc. ctd. G. 
Diego Cendoya, Los primeros versos de Nites de Arce. (A little poem on 
Toledo.) M. Artigas, Un nuevo poema por la cuaderna via, ctd. E. de 
Huidobro reviews José Montero’s Pereda. Glosas y comentarios de la vida 
y de los libros del Ingenioso Hidalgo montanés, Madrid, 1919. La conferen- 
cia de Mr. Schevill. (An account of the address delivered at the inaugura- 
tion of the Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, Santander, August 20, 1919. The 
full address is printed in a separate pamphlet. All those who read Profes- 
sor Schevill’s eloquent and scholarly address will feel that America was 
worthily represented on this occasion.) 

Sept.-Oct—A. Huarte, Sancho de Munién. Documentos para su biografia. 
J. Van Horne, La influencia de las ideas tradicionales en el arte de Pereda. 
(Mr. Van Horne’s article in the Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, March, 1919, has been honored with a Spanish translation.) 


Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, VII, 29, Oct—Don Augusto 
Gonzales Besada. FE. Cotarelo, Cuestion literaria zQuién fué el autor del 
“Didlogo de la lengua?” (Upholds the traditional attribution of this work 
to Juan de Valdés. Attacks the new view that it is the work of Juan Lépez 
Velasco.) E. Alarcos, Datos para una biografia de Gonzalo Correas. (In- 
teresting material on the learned author of the Diccionario de refranes.) M. 
Gaspar Remiro, Los manuscritos rabinicos de la Biblioteca Nacional, ctd. F. 
Rodriguez Marin, Nuevos datos para las biografias de algunos escritores 
espanoles de los siglos XVI y XVII, etd. J. Alemany, De la derivacién y 
composicién de las palabras en la lengua castellana, ctd. 

30, Dec —Don Javier Ugarte. (Obituary.) E. Cotarelo, Cuestidén lite- 
raria, ctd. Fernan-Coronas, Blanco White y Draconcio. (An attempt to 
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prove that Blanco White’s “Mysterious Night” was plagiarized from this 
fifth century Latin poet.) M.S. y S., Jnventarios aragoneses de los siglos 
NIV y XV. V. Garcia de Diego, Miscelanea etimolégica. J. Alenda, Catélogo 
de autos sacramentales, ctd. (On December 11th last Professor E. C. Hills 
was elected a corresponding member of the Royal Spanish Academy. Pro- 
fessor Hills’ colleagues will rejoice that he has received this well-deserved 
honor. ) 


Modern Philology, XVII, 7, Nov.—G. T. Northup, The Imprisonment of 
King Garcia. (With a note by Mr. S. Griswold Morley.) E. R. Sims reviews 
Mariano de Lorente’s Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Rinconete y Cortadillo, 
Boston, 1917. C. E. Parmenter reviews T. Navarro Tomas, Manual de pro- 
nunciacion espanola, Madrid, 1918. 


The Modern Language Review, XIV, 4. Oct—John Evans, The “Lapi- 
dary” of Alfonso the Learned. H. A. Rennert reviews Obras de Lope de 
lega, publicadas por la Real Academia Espanola. Nueva edicion, Madrid, 
1°16, Vol. Il. (A very extensive and interesting review.) 


Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, XI, 7, 8, 
July-Aug—M. L. Wagner reviews Ramon Menéndez Pidal’s Antologia de 
prosistas castellanos. 


Neophilologus, V, 11.— G. J. Geers reviews T. Navarro Tomas’ Manual 
de pronunciacién espanola, Madrid, 1918. 


Journal des Savants, X VII, 9-10—M. Dieulafoy, L’architecture romane 
en Catalogne, ctd. 


The American Historical Review, XX\V, 2, Jan—C. H. Cunningham 
reviews C. H. Haring’s Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies 
in the Time of the Hapsburgs, London, 1918. W. S. Robertson reviews Ber- 
nard Moses’ Spain's Declining Power in South America, 1730-1806, Berkeley, 
Cal., 1919. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, V1, 2, Sept.—l. J. Cox re- 
views C. S. Chapman’s History of Spain, New York, 1919. W. S. Robertson’s 
Rise of the Spanish-American Republics. 

VI, 3.—C. W. Hackett, Vew Light on Don Diego de Petalosa. 1. J. C. 
reviews Kino’s Historical Memoirs of Pimeria Alta, Cleveland, 1919. W. S. 
Robertson reviews I. B. Richman’s The Spanish Conquerors. 1. J. C. reviews 
W. W. Sweet’s 4A History of Latin Ameirca. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIII, 3, Jan—C. E. Chap- 
man, Gali and Rodrigues Cermenho: Exploration of California. E. C. 
Barker, Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin, IX. 


Revue anthropologique, XXIX, 9-10, Sept.-Oct—J. Vinson, L’Etude 
pratique des langues. 


Modern Language Notes, XXXIV, 8, Dec.—J. M. Burnam, An Early 
Spanish Book-List. (A catalogue of books probably once belonging to the 
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monastery of Ofia.) F. O. Reed continues his thorough review of Geddes’ E/ 
Alcalde de Zalamea, por Calderon de la Barca, New York, 1918, Heath & Co. 
W. S. Hendrix, The Theme “Life Is a Dream.” (Mr. Hendrix finds two 
interesting examples of this motive in Gil Vicente and Sanchez de Badajoz.) 

XXXV, 1, Jan.—S. G. Morley reviews with much acuteness J. D. M. 
Ford’s Main Currents of Spanish Literature, New York, 1919. 


The Romanic Review, X, 3, July-Sept—E. C. Hills, A Catalogue of 
English Translations of Spanish Plays. (This is a very interesting and val- 
uable bibliography. It is to be hoped that Professor Hills or another will 
print similar bibliographies of translations of novels and poems. Calderén 
appears from this list to have been the dramatist most frequently translated. 
It is encouraging to see how large a number of contemporary plays have 
been turned into English of recent years. To Professor Hills’ list should be 
added the two translations I mentioned in the February Hispanta, p. 58.) 


Bulletin Hispanique, XXI, 3, July-Sept—G. Cirot, Appendices a la 
chronique latine des Rots de Castille. G. Cirot, Recherches sur la Chronique 
latine des Rois de Castille. (It goes without saying that Professor Cirot is 
the world’s greatest authority on the medieval Latin chronicles of Spain. 
His work is of great value not merely to historians, but to those who work 
in the field of Spanish balladry as well.) G. Daumet, Jnventaire de la col- 
lection Toran, ctd. A. Morel-Fatio, Documents sur Marchena. 


Revista de filologia espafiola, VI, 3, 1919-—R. Mitjana, Comentarios y 
apostillas al “Cancionero poético y musical del siglo XVII.” A. Reyes, Cues- 
tiones gongorinas. Pellicer en las cartas de sus contempordneos. A. Castro, 
Mas sobre “boquirrubio.” E. Buceta, Carrillo de Sotomayor y Sudrez de 
Figueroa. A. Castro, El Autégrafo de “La Corona merecida” de Lope de 
l’ega. (This MS., supposedly lost, has been in the Biblioteca Nacional all the 
time, wrongly catalogued.) P. Henriquez Urefia, Espinosa y Espronceda. 
(Still another instance of the influence of the former upon the latter.) A. 
Castro reviews A. Farinelli’s “La vita @ un sogno. E. P. A. reviews 
J. Rogerio Sanchez’s Boscan y Garcilaso de la Vega. (Vol. XIV of the 
Antologia de los poetas liricos castellanos.) Anon. reviews R. Lenz’s Sobre 
el estudio de idiomas, Barcelona, 1919. (Every teacher who has not yet read 
Professor Lenz’s able discussion of the various methods of modern language 
instruction should do so at once. Mr. Lenz is at one and the same time a 
scientist and a wonderfully successful teacher.) (With this number the 
Revista begins the systematic reviewing of the contents of other scientific 


journals treating of Spanish subjects. The articles of many American 
scholars are discussed.) 


Butlleti de dialectologia catalana, Jan—Dec., 1919.—P. Barnils, Dialects 
catalans. J. Givanel i Mas, Notes por a un vocabulari d’argot barceloni. A. 
Griera, La Frontera del Catala occidental. Foc. focs. 


Revista de Archivos, XIII, July-Sept—J. Cuervo, Fray Luis de Granada, 
l’erdadero y tinico autor del “Libro de la oracién.” V. Gonzalez de la Calle, 
Algunas notas complementarias acerca de las ideas morales del padre Juan de 
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Mariana. G. Vazquez Nuitez, El padre Francisco Zumel, general de la Merced 
y catedratico de Salamanca (1540-1607), ctd. Pio Ballesteros, Alfonso X de 
Castilla y la corona de Alemania, ctd. 


Revista critica hispano-americana, V, 1—M. Sanchez Barredo, Estu- 
dios sobre el Brocense. V. Castaneda, Dos ediciones desconocidas del libro 
de “Bons amonestaments” de Fray Anselmo Turmeda. J. Cejador, La cer- 
veca y una “Historia de Espana.” S. reviews Pio Baroja’s latest book, Las 
horas solitarias, Madrid, 1918. 

2.—Anon., Algunas poesias en parte inéditas de Luis |élez de Guevara. 


The Hispanic-American Historical Revew, I!, 3, Aug. —Rafael Alta- 
mira, Las instituciones americanas en la instruccion publica de Espana, J. F. 
Rippy, The Indians of the Southwest in the Diplomacy of the United States 
and Me-xico, 1848-1853. A Symposium on the Teaching of the History of 
Hispanic America in Educational Institutions of the United States. (The 
ideas of six prominent instructors.) Syllabi of Courses. (Professors I. J. 
Cox, J. F. O'Hara, and L. R. Schuyler publish very interesting outlines of 
their courses on Spanish and Spanish-American history.) Fanny R. Ban- 
delier, Two Spanish Petitions Concerning Noted Authors of the New World 
of the Early Seventeenth Century. (The authors are Gaspar de Villagra 
and Juan de Torquemada.) W. E. Dunn reviews W. S. Robertson’s Rise of 
the Spanish-American Republics as Told in the Lives of Their Liberators, 
New York, 1918. J. A. Robertson reviews C. E. Chapman’s Catalogue of 
Materials in the Archivo General de Indias for the History of the Pacific 
Coast and the American Southwest, Berkeley, Cal., 1919. I. J. Cox, Spanish 
and French Rivalry in the Gulf Region of the United States, 1678-1702; the 
Beginnings of Texas and Pensacola, Austin, 1917. Fanny R. Bandelier re- 
views C. F. Lummis’ The Spanish Pioneers, Chicago, 1918. (In the Notes 
section there is an interesting account of the Library of South Americana 
of the University of Notre Dame; also of the private collection of W. L. 
Clements of Bay City, Mich. The list of the honorary members of our Asso- 
ciation is.printed. ) 

4. Nov.—P. Cap6-Rodriguez, Some Historical and Political Aspects of 
the Government of Porto Rico. Loretta Baum, German Political Designs 
with Reference to Brazil. (The evidence here given to prove that Germany 
had sinister designs on Brazil is hardly necessary after the publication of the 
intercepted Luxburg messages.) W. S. Robertson reviews P. Groussac’s 
Estudios de Historia Argentina, Buenos Ayres, 1918. W. W. Pierson, Jr., 
reviews W. H. Koebel’s British Exploits in South America, New York, 1917. 
C. K. Jones reviews F. A. Kirkpatrick’s South America and the War, Cam- 
bridge, 1918. W. E. Dunn reviews A. H. Verrill’s South and Central Ameri- 
can Trade Conditions of Today, New York, 1919. J. A. Robertson reviews 
Coleccién general de documentos relativos a las Islas Filipinas existentes en 
el Archivo de Indias de Sevilla, Barcelona, 1919. Anon., The Chilean-United 
States Educational Exchanges. (Professor C. E. Chapman of the University 
of California is to be our first American exchange professor to Chile.) 
Dardo Estrada, Documentary Sources for Colonial History, translated from 
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the Spanish. (The number closes with an extensive bibliography of Recent 
Publications and a complete index to Vol. I. Inasmuch as the editors in 
this issue are kind enough to recommend Hispania’s bibliographies to their 
readers, we can only return the compliment by urging our readers to consult 
the book-lists printed in the Hispanic-American Historical Review. These 
are naturally much fuller than ours on the historical side. 


POPULAR JOURNALS 


Athenaeum, 4672—J. B. T., Making a Literary Language. (Catalan 
literature.) 4676, J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly reviews Blasco Ibanez Los enemigos 
de la mujer. 4677, J. B. T., The Theatre in Barcelona. 


The Dial, LX VIII, 1—W. Haynes, Jacinto Benavente. (The analogy 
between Benavente and Shaw is insisted upon.) 


The Journal of International Relations, X, 2—I. Calderén, The Pan- 
-lmerican Union and the Monroe Doctrine. E. F. Bell, Intervention and the 
Mexican Problem. C. Benitez, The Political Deserts of the Filipino People. 


The New Europe, XIII, 161—7he Harp, translated from the Spanish 
of Bécquer. 
166.—S. de Madariaga, Spanish Popular Poetry. I. 


Cuba Contemporanea, XXI, 84, Dec—.A. Montori, La obra literaria de 
Miguel de Carrién, R. de Cardenas, La politica de los Estados Unidos en el 
continente americano. V. A. Andrade Coello, El Ecuador intelectual. 

XXII, 85, Jan—V. Blasco Ibaftez, Paul Margueritte. E. del Solar, 
Pert: y Chile. F. de la Vega, El padre Coloma. 


Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Sept.—R. Tizon i Bueno, Railway 
Communications between Perti and the Argentine Republic. Paulo Pertano, 
Manufactures of Sao Paulo. W. C. Wells, Latin American Monetary Sys- 
tems. Anon., Argentine Meat Exports. A. T. D. Aviation in Chile and the 
Crossing of the Andes. 

Oct.—Anon., Colombia Celebrates the Centennial of Boyaca. E. G. Gon- 
zales, The Standard of Pizarro. M. Calvino, The Culture of Fruit Trees in 
Mexico. 
Nov.—J. Semprum, The City of Caracas. G. deB. Keim, South American 
Observatories. 

Dec.—J. Semprum, Painting in Venezuela. C. Tejada, Sorzano. Anon., 
A New Trans-Andean Railroad. A. Torres, Teaching Spanish in New York 
City Schools. (High praise for the work of Mr. Lawrence Wilkins.) B. H. 
Hunnicutt, Corn Culture in Brasil. H. O. Neville, The Citrus Industry in 
Cuba. 


G. T: Nortuup 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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IV. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Our general bibliography on this occasion is composed very largely of 
books that appeared in Spain during the year 1918 and which have been 
kept waiting by circumstances beyond anyone’s control. They represent 
what may in many respects be considered the best that was produced in 
Spain within the limits of an expenditure of one hundred and fifty dollars 
or thereabouts. From a good many of the titles it will be noticed that there 
seems to be a wave of French influence passing over the novelists of Spain, 
who hitherto have seemed to draw more consistently upon native inspira- 
tion. Of course, I do not mean to imply that the list is largely composed 
of such authors. That would be far from the truth. There are still many 
authors whose inspiration is thoroughly national and of the soil; but the 
new movement can not be ignored. 

Alcala Galiano with the Jardin de las Hadas gives us a volume of fan- 
tastic tales a la Oscar Wilde. Pio Baroja appears with several books of vari- 
ous types. In Juventud, Egolatria he gives us a series of personal confes- 
sions, which he continues in Las horas. solitarias, where he gives us a kind 
of diary of his thoughts during a year. He likewise continued his Memorias 
de un hombre de accion with two volumes entitled respectively, La veleta de 
Gastizar and Los caudillos de 1830. 

We are fortunate in being able to present so goodly a list of the important 
works of the distinguished Chilean lexicographer and grammarian, Miguel 
Luis Amunategui i Reyes. They ought to find a place in the library of 
every University in the country. 

A part of Spain that is intensely interesting and to which entirely too 
little attention is paid is that northern district along the French border ° 
and the Bay of Biscay inhabited by the Basques. They are a sturdy, con- 
servative folk, whose life among their towering mountains and whose de- 
votion to the sea have imprinted very definite characteristics upon their 
lives. M. Aranaz Castellanos has given us two series of Cuadros vascos, 
which he has entitled respectively, “Cachalote” and “El Prosedimiento.” 

Now that international affairs are so prominently before the world, and 
that we in the United States are paying more attention to things Pan-Ameri- 
can, it would be well if all our people could read the address of Bolivar at 
the Congress of Angostura on the fifteenth of February, 1819. The reprint 
was ordered by the government of the United States of Venezuela and is 
available in an excellent translation by Francisco Javier Yanes, the assistant 
director of the Pan-American Union. 

In connection with the listing of the Cuentos escogidos by Julio Calcafio, 
we have to report the sad news of the death of the author in October, 1918. 
He was the founder and perpetual secretary of the Venezuelan Academy, 
as well as the Dean of all the corresponding members of the Royal Spanish 
Academy of the Language in all the Americas. While some of us are dis- 
puting vociferously in favor of teaching the so-called Spanish-American 
pronunciation, it is refreshing to note that this distinguished Venezuelan was 
always a staunch supporter of the necessity of maintaining the pure Castilian 
tradition in matters linguistic. 
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Gabriel Alomar is a Majorcan critic whose name is already well known 
and whose future work we should watch with interest. The book we have 
listed is entitled Verba, and contains (in addition to an informative prologue 
by the celebrated critic Azorin) a very interesting set of essays and critical 
articles concerning the futuristic movement in letters and in society. There 
is also a long article concerning the sojourn of George Sand in Majorca. 

Those who like to follow the kaleidoscopic affairs of the Spanish Parlia- 
ment will be glad to have such a work as the Acotaciones de un oyente by 
Wenceslao Fernandez-Flérez, who has given us also a volume of novels en- 
titled Silencio (the name of the first of the three), and a volume of articles 
relating to customs, to which he has given the suggestive title Las gafas del 
Diablo. To this last-named volume the Spanish Academy has awarded the 
“Chirel” prize. 

Another writer, who at present interests us more as a critic than as a 
novelist, is Rafael Cansinos-Assens, whose volume of essays, El divino fra- 
caso, we list. 

Criticism of the drama is represented by Manuel Machado, with Un afio 
de teatro, whereas the drama itself offers us several interesting items. Fe- 
lipe Sassone, whose novels seem less commendable than his dramas, has pub- 
lished or republished several plays. The volume of three plays headed by 
El intérprete de Hamlet presents this particular play in a second edition. 
The dedication to Francisco Morano, the actor who created the principal 
role, reminds. us that the play had been written down by the author’s wife 
as he dictated it to her, and that she died the very night that the play was 
first performed. We list also the volume of two plays: La Princesa esté 
triste ... and Lo que se llevan las horas—Of J. Lopez Pinillos (Parmeno) 
we have the two volumes Los senderos del mal and A tiro limpio (the latter 
containing also El burro de carga).—Federico Oliver gives us E! pueblo 
dormido; and Martinez Sierra his Esperanza nuestra.—Jacinto Grau has pro- 
duced not only his comedy En Ildaria .. . (the scene of which is laid in an 
imaginary country of that name), but also a biblical parable, El hijo prédigo.— 
The Cuento del Lar, by the Gallegan author Antonio Rey Soto, treats a 
mediaeval legend and is considered one of the author’s best works.—And 
last, but not least, we have four plays by Manuel Linares Rivas: Como 
hormigas . . . and En cuerpo y alma (both of them two-act, comedies), and 
a three-act drama, El Conde de Valmoreda, which the author announces as 
having been inspired by a work of Count Tolstoi. 

José Mas, who began with La Bruja (now in its second edition) his 
studies of Sevillan life, is continuing those studies with the novel La Estrella 
de la Giralda, which has been very favorably received by the critics —Pedro 
Mata is represented by Los cigarrillos del duque, El misterio de los ojos claros, 
a third edition of Un grito en la noche (which the author himself charac- 
terizes as a novela de amor y de dolor), and a second edition of Ganards el 
pan . . . (which won the first prize in the competition of novelists of the 
twentieth century). 

The journalist E. Gomez Carrillo is beginning an autobiography. The first 
volume appears as Treinta atios de mi vida; Libro, le; El despertar del alma. 
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In addition to the two volumes of plays previously mentioned, J. Lopez 
Pinillos has given us a volume of essays and criticisms with the suggestive 
title Hombres, hombrecillos, y animales. 

Ever since the appearance in 1900 or 1901 of that dainty little volume 
Aires murcianos, by Vicente Medina (which appeared in the Biblioteca 
Mignon), we have been interested in the literary product of that genial part 
of Spain. In the volume Corazon de la noche, by Eliodoro Puche, we have 
the work of another Murcian poet. A brief presentation of his personality 
and his work is given by Rafael Cansinos-Assens in the prologue to the book. 
—And for those who would delve still deeper into Murcian poetry, we have 
the attractive volume of Poctas murcianos, an anthology collected by Rai- 
mundo de los Reyes. It is to be regretted that the compiler did not see fit 
to give us a few brief notes concerning each of the poets represented.—In his 
prologue to the Alma espatola of Luis Carpio Moraga, Francisco de Paul 
Urefia y Navas gives us some interesting details concerning how the poetic 
gift of the author came to be discovered —The Cantos de Ototio, by Juan 
Antonio Cavestany, of the Royal Spanish Academy, brings renewed realiza- 
tion of the transitoriness of life. It is dedicated to his friend and fellow- 
academician Augusto Gonzalez Besada, the statesman, critic, and historian 
of Gallegan literature, who, before another year had elapsed, had joined the 
great majority—And finally, we mention the volume of poems by Antonio 
Casero, De Madrid al cielo . . ., in which the author attempts to make us 
love Madrid as he loves that romantic old city. 

Scholarly works of interest to the student of things Spanish are pretty 
well represented in our list. Professor Ford’s Main Currents of Spanish 
Literature is a very welcome book, and especially so for its last chapter on 
“High Points of Spanish-American Literature.”—J. Givanel Mas, the well- 
known Cervantes scholar of Barcelona (who completed the edition of Don 
Ouijote, left incomplete through the death of his master, Clemente Cortejon). 
has continued his studies in the pamphlet, Tres documents inédits referents 
al Don Quijote—Max Henriquez Urefia (the celebratea Dominican writer. 
now resident in Cuba) delivered an interesting discourse at the opening of 
the academic year 1918-19. It has appeared under the title, El ocaso del 
dogmatismo literario, 

For some years now the Revue Hispanique has been publishing more or 
less lengthy monographs concerning several of the literatures of Spanish 
America. Those that we recall off-hand are: F. Garcia Godoy, La literatura 
dominicana, and a complementary study thereto for the colonial period by 
Pedro Henriquez Urefia (brother of Max Henriquez Urefia, mentioned above. 
and both of them sons of the poetess Salomé Urefia), Literatura dominicana; 
Ventura Garcia Calderon and Hugo D. Barragelata, La literatura uruguaya. 
1757-1917; Abel Alarcon, La literatura boliviana (1545-1916); and Ventura 
Garcia Calderén, La literatura peruana (1535-1914). The latest of these 
monographs is the one listed in our GENERAL BiBLiocgRAPHY: Antonio Gomez 
Restrepo (secretary in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and member of the 
Colombian Academy), La literatura colombiana. It is to be hoped that all 
these monographs will be published in book form. 
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In Sobre el estudio de idiomas, the well-known scholar, Rodolfo Lenz (of 
the Instituto Pedagdégico Nacional of Santiago, Chile), has written a very 
keen analysis of a work by one of his former pupils, Julio Saavedra Molina, 
which work (Ensefiansa cultural de idiomas extranjeros) we have previously 
mentioned in these BrBLioGRAPHICAL Notes. 


Ramon Menéndez Pidal has given us new and thoroughly revised editions 
of two of his most important works: the excellent Manual de graméatica histé- 
rica espatiola (now in its fourth edition) and his Crénicas generales de 
Espana (now in its third edition). It is earnestly to be hoped that he will 
soon give us a revised edition of his epoch-making Leyenda de los Siete In- 
fantes de Lara, which has long been out of print and practically inaccessible. 


The sumptuous volume entitled: Archivo y Biblioteca de la Casa de Me- 
dinaceli: Serics de sus principales documentos, 1¢—Histérica is, as its name 
indicates, a series of documents photographically reproduced from the archives 
of the Duke of Medinaceli. This first series is composed entirely of his- 
torical documents for the years 860-1814. They have been selected and edited 
by the duke’s librarian, the learned Chief of the Section of Manuscripts of 
the Biblioteca Nacional, who recently was pensioned, after long years of 
efficient service to the cause of scholarship. 


Two books that will be particularly helpful to our teachers are the 
Manual de pronunciacién espatiola by Tomas Navarro Tomas (Spain’s lead- 
ing authority on experimental practical phonetics), and the fourth, and last. 
volume of the second, revised, and enlarged edition of that handy and useful 
(although perhaps a little too popular) résumé of Spanish literature (La 
literatura espanola: Resumen de historia critica) by Angel Salcedo Ruiz. 
This last volume has an added interest because of the lengthy treatment ac- 
corded to regionalism and the Spanish-American authors. 


For those who are obliged to treat of the cultural conditions in Spain dur- 
ing the Golden Age, there is an important book by Angel Ossorio, Los hom- 
bres de toga en el proceso de D. Rodrigo Calderon. This deals with the 
method of administering justice in those days, as exemplified by the trial 
of the Marqués de Siete Iglesias. The value of the book is enhanced by 
the fact that it reproduces the official court records with all their gruesome 
details of torture. 

One can not help wishing that a Kindly Providence would perform the 
double miracle of making all our Senators able to read Spanish and then 
forcing them all to read that excellent book, La nueva época y los destinos his- 
déricos de los Estados Unidos, by Javier Prado. The learned Peruvian has 
here collected a speech that he made in 1906 as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at the banquet given in honor of our own Secretary of State, Elihu Root; 
an article that he wrote in 1910 as Senator; and his long address as Rector 
of the University of San Marcos, delivered just after the signing of the 
armistice. These three documents, covering a period of some twelve years. 
show.a consistent attitude of warm admiration for the idealism of the United 
States and set forth clearly the great confidence the author has in the spiritual 
vision and leadership of the United States in the present world crisis. We 
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turn from the reading of these pages to the accounts of what our Senators 
have really done and our hearts sink with shame and dismay. 

While we lament the loss of the great tradicionista Ricardo Palma, the 
venerable dean of Spanish-American letters, we are glad to record that his 
literary life has been projected into his son, the well-known journalist, 
Clemente Palma, and into his daughter, Angélica Palma, who for years served 
as his secretary, and who, only a short time before her father’s death, pub- 
lished under the pen-name of “Marianela” a novel of customs, entitled 
Vencida. 


Joun D. Fitz-Geratp 
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